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PROSPECTUS 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 
FOR THE YEAR 1860. 


In issuing the Prospectus of this Volume of the SOU'THERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 
the Proprietors rely solely on the friends of the Messenger to aid them in extending its circulation, 
and they beg to assure the public that no exertion will be remitted on their part to maintain the 
high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of ull who value sterling literary 
merit. For Twenty-Five Years, the Messenger has endeavoured to reflect faithfully the Southern 
mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and has been alone among the monthly 
periodicals of America, in defence of the 


PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the South, 
whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of anti-slavery pam- 
phlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as their most potent 
weapons of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encouragement from a work 
whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, 
Travels, Essays, Poems, Critiques, and Papers on 
the Army, Navy, and other 
National Subjects. 


TERMS: 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 

The Editorial and Critical Department of the Messenger will be under the charge of a COM- 
PETENL EDITOR, and will embrace copicus notes on current literature, and reviews of all 
new American or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinion will be al- 
ways fearlessly and honestly avowed. 

All communications and letters must be addressed to 

MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
PROPRIETORS AND PUBLISHERS, 
Corner of Bank and 12th Sts., Richmond, Va. 

(= The July number will commence a new Volume, and will be a good time for those who 

wish to bind their numbers in volumcs to subscribe. 























SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON.* 


BY JOHN ESTEN COOKE. 


Tuomas JEFFERSON, third President 
of the United States, born at Shadwell, 
Albemarle county, Virginia, April 2, 
1743, died at Monticello, July 4, 1826. 
His father was Col. Peter Jefferson, 
a planter of great force of character 
and high position; his mother, Jane 
Randolph, daughter of Isham Randolph 
of Dungeoness in Goochland. At five 
years of age he was placed at an English 
school, and at nine commenced the study 
of Greek, Latin, and French, under Mr. 
Douglass, a Scottish clergyman. Upon 
his father’s death in 1757, he was sent to 
the classical school of the Rev. Mr. 
Maury, where he continued for two 
years, passing thence at the age of sev- 
enteen to the college of William and 
Mary at Williamsburg. It was on his 
way thither, in the spring of 1760, that 
he met at the house of Col. Dandridge, 
in Hanover, a bankrupt merchant whose 
“passion was fiddling, dancing, and 
pleasantry.”” Thus commenced the ac- 
quaintance between Thomas Jefferson 
and Patrick Henry, who were to afford 
each other such efficient aid in the great 
struggle on the floor of the House of 
Burgesses. The young man soon became 
popular with his companions and the 
college professors, from the courtesy and 
cordiality of his manners. Ile is de- 
scribed at this time as ardent and impul- 


sive in demeanour, with a tall, thin, and 
angular person, ruddy complexion, red 
hair, and bright gray eyes flecked with 
hazel. Among the friends whom he 
made were Francis Fauquier, the popular 
governor of the colony, and Dr. William 
Small, the learned and virtuous profes- 
sor of mathematics in the college. To 
these was afterwards added George 
Wythe, an eminent counsellor, and the 
four persons made a partie quarrée, we 
are told, at the governor’s table. The 
society of these distinguished gentlemen 
exerted a powerful influence upon , the 
mind and opinions of the youth. Ilis 
subsequent scepticism was supposed to 
have originated from his intimate asso- 
ciation with the accomplished free-thinker 
Fauquier. He was equally welcome else- 
where in the polite circles of Williams- 


burg, then noted for its brilliant society ;. 


and his early letters describe in enter- 
taining terms a love disappointment with 
one of the young ladies of the place, 
These pursuits did not, however, with- 
draw his mind from study. Ile was far 
from idle. For a portion of the time, at 
Jeast, he studied not less than fifteen 
hours a day, his only relaxation being a 
quiet walk at twilight. The fondness 
which he acquired at this period for the 
Latin, Greek, and Italian classics clung 
to him throughout life. He read few: 
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volumes of poetry or fiction; but Mac- 
pherson’s Ossian, then recently publish- 
ed, became a great favourite with him. 
Ilis admiration for the “rude bard of 
the north” led him to send to Europe for 
a Gaelic grammar and dictionary, that 
he might read in the original the works 
of “the greatest poet that had ever ex- 
isted.” As late as 1782 he and the 
Marquis de Chastellux, with a punch 
howl between them at Monticello, con- 
tended which should repeat to the other 
his favourite passages. He continued 
two years at college, and then com- 
menced the study of law in the office of 
George Wythe. In May, 1765, while 
still a student, he was present in the 
House of Burgesses when Patrick Henry 
delivered his celebrated speech in oppo- 
sition to the Stamp Act, the debate upon 
which he declares to have been “ most 
bloody.” In 1767, under the auspices 
of his friend and instructor, Mr. Wythe, 
he commenced the practice of law at 
the bar of the general court. Ie attend- 
ed also the county courts of his district. 
The extent of his legal attainments at 
this time has never been clearly ascer- 
tained. He is said to have been but 
slightly acquainted with the practice of 
the profession, and an infrequent speaker. 
His subsequent career, however, as a 
legislator and reviser, would seem to in- 
dicate a broad and firm foundation, early 
laid, in the theory and spirit of the sci- 
ence. His success was gratifying. Du- 
ring the first two years of his practice 
he was employed in about two hundred 
suits, his fees amounting to at least £600, 
at a time when fees were very moderate: 
The record of the two succeeding years 
shows a regular inerease, and in L771 
his rank at the bar is sufficiently estab- 
lished by the fact that Robert Carter 
Nicholas, an eminent lawyer, intrusted 
to him all his unfinished business. But 
the courts were not to monopolize his 
talents. Ie was soon called upon to en- 
ter the public service; and on the po- 
litical arena he continued with intervals 
for about forty years. In 1769, at the 
age of twenty-six, he was chosen to rep- 
resent his county in the House of Burges- 
ses, The period was a eritieal one. 


Henry’s grand oratory four years be- 
fore had opened the eyes of the people 
to the nature of the crisis in public af- 
fairs; and though the Stamp Act had 
been repealed in the succeeding year, 
the general agitation had not subsided. 
In 1767 the act imposing duties upon tea, 
glass, paper, and other articles imported 
into the colonies, had excited renewed 
oppesition, and this spirit grew every 
day more determined. Fauquier had 
been succeeded by Lord Botetourt, and 
the Assembly of 1769 was the first which 
he had summoned. Jefferson drafied the 
resolutions to be used as heads in fram- 
ing a reply to the governor’s address ; 
and the House then proceeded to pass 
other resolutions in opposition to taxa- 
tion without representation in parliament, 
to the transportation over seas of persons 
accused in the colonies, and to other 
wrongs and grievances. This action of 
the Burgesses occasioned their dissolu- 
tion by Lord Botetourt; but the mem- 
bers, meeting in the “‘ Apollo room” of 
the Raleigh tavern, opposed to the disso- 
lution a non-importation agreement which 
was signed by all present, including Jef- 
ferson. At this his first session he intro- 
duced a bill empowering the owners of 
slaves to manumit them if they thought 
proper. The bill was, however, defeat- 
ed, and its policy not fully embraced un- 
til 1782. Jefferson returned to his prac- 
tice, and in the following year removed 
from Shadwell to a new residence but 
partially finished, which alterward be- 
came fumous as ‘‘ Monticello.” On Jan. 
1, 1772, be was married to Mrs. Martha 
Skelton, widow of Bathurst Skelton, and 
daughter of John Wayles, an influential 
lawyer of Charles City. This lady, then 
twenty-three years of age, and remark- 
able for the beauty of her person and 
the grace of her manners, brought bim 
a very considerable fortune. She had 
inherited one hundred and thirty-five 
slaves, and forty thousand acres of land, 
the value of the whole being about equal, 
we are informed, to Jefferson’s own pat- 
rimony. The two combined formed an 
ample estate, and Jefferson’s practice 
added largely to his income. He con. 
tinued to labour at his profession, and 
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to represent his county in the Louse, 
the country remaining dormant in politi- 
eal affairs until the spring of 1773. At 
this session the House of Burgesses ap- 
pointed the celebrated “committee of 
correspondence and inquiry for the dis- 
semination of intelligence between the 
colonies.” Massachusetts had already 
appointed a similar body to correspond 
with the counties and townships of that 
colony ; but it is now conceded that the 
Virginia committee was the first intrust- 
ed with the duty of communicating with 
the provinces generally. This powerful 
political engine was devised by Patrick 
Henry, the two Lees, Dabney Carr, and 
Jefferson, at a private meeting in the 
Raleigh tavern. There is some ground 
to suppose that Jefferson conceived the 
plan, from the fact that his associates, 
in spite of his inferior powers as a 
speaker, and their own distinction, ap- 
pointed him to move the resolutions in 
the House. He however declined in fa- 
vour of his young brother-in-law, Carr. 
The resolutions were passed, and Jeffer- 
son wags placed upon the committee. 
Lord Dunmore, who had succeeded the 
gmiable Botetourt in the preceding year, 
immediately dissolved the body; but 
they were unanimously reélected by the 
people, and resumed their seats in the 
spring of 1774. Jefferson was at his 
post, and assumed his place among the 
leading men. An opportunity for exhib- 
iting the temper of the body soon occur- 
red. News arrived of the passage of 
the Boston port bill, closing Boston har- 
bour on June 1, as a punishment for the 
destruction of the tea in the preceding 
December. Jefferson and a few associ- 
ates met privately in the council cham- 
ber, and drafted a resolution proposing 
that June 1 should be observed through- 
out the colony as ‘‘a day of fasting, 
humiliation and prayer.” The Burges- 
ses promptly passed the resolution; the 
governor as promptly dissolved them; and 
they “retired to the Apollo as before.” 
The result of the meeting exhibited the 
advance in public opinion. The counties 
were recommended to elect deputies to 
assemble in convention on Aug. 1, and 
the committee of correspondence was di- 
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rected to propose to all the colonies a 
“general Congress,” to meet annually 
and consult upon the public welfare, 
June 1 was observed throughout the 
colony, the people attending church in 
mourning, and listening to patriotic ser- 
mons. The deputies were also elécted 
for the convention in August, and Jef- 
ferson was chosen from his county, but 
was taken sick just before the assembling 
of the body, and could not attend. He 
had, however, drawn up a paper to serve 
for instructions to the delegates who were 
to be appointed to the Congress, and this 
he sent to Peyton Randolph, the presi- 
dent of the convention, The document 
was afterward ordered by the Burgesses 
to be printed under the title of “A Sum- 
mary View of the Rights of British 
America,” and, as Jefferson believed, 
procured the enrolment of his name on 
a bill for treason brought into Parlia- 
ment. It was a bold, elaborate, and elo- 
quent exposition of the right of the col- 
onies to resist taxation, and contained 
the germ of the subsequent declaration 
of independence. It is worthy, from 
this fact, of some attention. The king 
must be informed, it declares, that the 
colonies demand rights instead of ask- 
ing favours. The monarch is ‘‘ no more 
than the chief officer of the people,” and 
government was “erected for their use, 
and consequently subject to their super- 
intendence.” The Americans had “ de- 
parted from a soil in which chance, not 
choice, had placed them,” and had es- 
tablished new societies “at the expense 
of individuals and not of the British 
public.” In spite of this, the country 
had been partitioned out to worthless 
favourites, and burdened with oppres- 
sions by @ tyrannical Parliament which 
had no colour of right to impose taxes 
upon them. In relation to the act for 
transporting accused persons to England, 
the writer exclaims: “ The cowards who 
would suffer a countryman to be turn 
from the bowels of their society, in or- 
der to be thus offered a sacrifice to par- 
liamentary tyranny, would merit that 
everlasting infamy now fixed on the au- 
thors of the act.” Against tis and ali 
other acts of oppression “we do, on be- 
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half of the inhabitants of British Amer- 
ica, enter this our solemn and determin- 
ed protest. .... They know and will 
therefore say that kings are the servants, 
not the proprietors of the people... .. 
The whole art of government consists in 
the art of being honest. . .. . This, sire, 
is the advice of your great American 
council, on the observance of which may 
perhaps depend your felicity and future 
fame, and the preservation of that har- 
mony which alone can continue both to 
Great Britain and America the reciprocal 
advantages of their connection. ..... 
The God who gave us life gave us liber- 
ty at the same time; the hand of force 
may destroy but cannot disjoin them. 
This, sire, is our last, our determined res- 
olution.” The paper was offered, but did 
not pass the House, being regarded as 
too much in advance of public senti- 
ment, That the action of the Burgesses 
was prudent, Jefferson himself after- 
wards acknowledged. Ile says that in 
the great army of patriots it was diffi- 
cult ‘‘ to keep front and rear together.” 
** Tamer sentiments were preferred,” he 
adds, “‘and [ believe wisely preferred.” 
Of this there can be little doubt. The 
people were not yet ripe for resistance 
by force, and even the leaders were con- 
vinced of the possibility of renewing the 
old amicable relations with Great Britain. 
Such a restoration of good feeling was 
warmly hoped for by the planters gener- 
ally. They were men of wealth and 
ease, members of the English establish- 
ment, with a multitude of ties of blood 
and feeling drawing them toward the 
mother country. They cheerfully ac- 
knowledged their allegiance to the king, 
and had Parliament relinquished the at- 
tempt to legislate upon American af.- 
fairs, the rupture between the two coun- 
tries would not then have taken place. 
A “redress of grievances” was all that 
the foremost leaders aimed at thus early. 
The tone of the appeal for redress was 
the point at issue. The majority advo- 
cated respectful petitions, protests and 
memorials, to king, Parliament and peo- 
ple. The minority approved of a bolder 
form of address—of demanding as a 
right what had so long been asked as a 
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favour. The majority slowly came to 
the minority. ‘Front and rear” were 
kept together by the moderation of the 
other great leaders, Pendleton, Nicholas, 
Peyton Randolph, and the rest; thus 
the column of resistance advanced regu- 
larly, without break in the ranks. The 
“Summary View” was printed in Eng- 
land as well as in Virginia, and exten- 
sively made use of by opposition speak- 
ers in Parliament. Thus the paper was 
not without direct influence on the gen- 
eral aspect of affairs. It was the out- 
spoken protest of a man of America, if 
not of any legislative body; its cogent 
reasoning was supported and opposed, 
and visited with mingled denunciation 
and applause. Its influence upon the 
fortunes of Jefferson was marked. It 
placed him before the public as a cour- 
ageous and uncompromising advocate of 
constitutional freedom, and above all as 
a most accomplished and eloquent writer. 
The effect of this latter reputation will 
soon be seen. The convention renewed 
the non-importation agreement, and af- 
ter appointing delegates to the general 
Congress in Philadeiphia adjourned. The 
Congress met, but adjourned without de- 
cisive action, The day of respectful pro- 
tests and humble memorials had not yet 
passed away. With the spring of 1775, 
however, many circumstances indicated 
the approaching conflict. The second 
Virginia convention met in March at 
St. John’s church in Richmond. John 
Walker and Thomas Jefferson were del- 
egates from Albemarle county. ‘The 
great incident of this convention was the 
speech of Patrick Henry upon arming 
and embodying the militia. The meas- 
ure was opposed by many of the mem- 
bers, but Henry’s passionate exclama- 
tion: “Give me liberty, or give me 
death!” still rang in every ear, and his 
proposition was triumphantly passed. 
Jefferson fully approved it, and was 
placed upon the committee to report a 
plan of defence, which was soon drawn 
up. The convention then proceeded to 
elect delegates to Congress, and Jefferson 
was chosen as the alternate of Peyton 
Randolph, who might be retained by his 
office of president of the House in Vir- 
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ginia. This became the case when Dun- 
more summoned the Burgesses to meet 
on June 1. Jefferson was present, and 
at the request of his associates drew up 
before leaving Williamsburg the reply of 
the Virginia Assembly to Lord North’s 
“conciliatory proposition.” This bold 
and forcible paper he carried with 
him to Philadelphia soon afterwards. 
Great events of recent occurrence made 
the action of this Congress a subject of 
the deepest anxiety and the utmost im- 
portance. The royal governors had in 
April by a concerted movement removed 
the powder of the colonies from the public 
magazines. The result in Virginia was 
the march of Patrick Henry upon Wil- 
liamsburg at the head of an armed force, 
which compelled the restitution of the 
stores; in Massachusetts, the battles of 
Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Ilill. 
Eight days befire the arrival of Jeffer- 
son, Washington had been appointed by 
Congress commander-in-chief of the ar- 
mies of the colonies. America was thus 
in open resistance against the crown. 
Such was the moment when Jefferson 
took his seat in Congress. His arrival 
was anxiously expected, as he was known 
to be the bearer of the reply of Virginia 
to Lord North’s proposal. The attitude 
assumed by the great province of the 
South was a subject of intense interest; 
and when the reply was delivered to 
Congress, it met with the warmest ap- 
probation. As the author of the paper, 
and of the “Summary View” in the 
preceding year, Jefferson took his posi- 
tion among the leaders of the body. He 
had “ the reputation of a masterly pen,” 
says John Adams, and “ writings of his 
were handed about, remarkable for the 
peculiar felicity of expression.” Ife was 
silent upon the floor, but in committee 
was so “ prompt, frank, explicit and de- 
cisive,” says the same authority, that 
he won the cordial regard as well as re- 
spect of his associates. He was at once 
placed upon the committee to draw up 
the declaration of the cause of taking up 
arms, and aided John Dickinson in draft- 
ing the paper, of which Congress ap- 
proved. The body then proceeded to act 
upon Lord North’s proposition ; and Jef- 








ferson, as author of the answer of Vir- 
ginia, was requested by the committee, of 
which he was a member, to prepare it. 
Ile did so, nearly in the words of the 
former paper. Congress adopted it, and 
then adjourned ; and Jefferson returned 
to Virginia with a reputation extended 
and increased. In the autumn he again 
repaired to Congress, and in November 
the news arrived of the rejection of the 
last petition. This should have been the 
turning point of the struggle, for it re- 
ally closed the door upon all hope of 
avoiding formal hostilities and an open 
war. It had indeed appeared illogical 
and absurd to be in arms against the 
mother country and yet look forward to 
a renewal of the old connection. But 
the people generally, and even the most 
resolute leaders, were loth to burst asun- 
der the familiar tie. No election was now 
left; and yet Congress and the legisla- 
tures of five colonies hesitated. Not to 
decide at once, and definitely, upon in- 
dependence, would encourage the enemy 
and all who wavered, discouraging 
equally the hearts of the patriots, but 
the decision was none the less serious, 
Finally the country spoke—North Caro- 
lina in April, Virginia and Rhode Is- 
land in May. On May 15, Virginia in- 
structed her delegates to propose a de- 
claration of the independence of the 
colonies ; and Congress now solemnly 
approached that great event. Early in 
June a committee to draw up the declara- 
tion was appointed, with Jefferson for its 
chairman. He was “unanimously press- 
ed to undertake the draft’? by his asso- 
ciates of the committee, and did so, 
Franklin and Adams only making two 
or three verbal alterations in it. It was 
laid befure Congress on June 28. On 
July 2, the resolution to declare the colo- 
nies independent, which had been intro- 
duced by Richard Henry Lee, in ac- 
cordance with the Virginia instructions, 
passed the body, and the draft of the 
declaration was taken up. The debate 
upon the paper, as to its tone, its state- 
ments, and the propriety of adopting at 
that time a measure so extreme, lasted 
fur nearly three days, and was very hot. 
It was so powerfully opposed by some of 
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the members, that Jefferson compared 
the opposition to “ the’ ceaseless action 
of gravity, weighing upon us by night 
and by day.” Its supporters, however, 
were the leading minds, and urged its 
adoption with masterly eloquence and 
ability. John Adams, Jefferson declares, 
was “the colossus in that debate,” and 
“fought fearlessly for every word of it.” 
The bond which was formed between the 
two great men on this occasion seems 
never to have been completely severed. 
On July 4 the declaration with the amend- 
ments was agreed to; and thus commenc- 
ed the republic of the United States of 
America. Of the declaration as a State 
paper or a literary composition, it is not 
necessary particularly to speak. As the 
great American charter of human free- 
dom it has sunk into and become a por- 
tion of the minds and hearts of three 
generations of the people. It is read 
with equal admiration by the learned 
and the unlettered ; by the accomplished 
scholar and the ignorant artisan, if any 
one can be considered ignorant who has 
had the benefit of its teachings. As an 
indictment against the crown, it was con- 
cise, comprehensive, and couched in 
terms of dignity such as became a great 
people setting forth the grounds upon 
which they went to war. The paper has 
justly secured a renown more extended 
perhaps than that of any other state pa- 
per in existence, and will remain the 
monumental glory of its author. Two 
questions have however arisen as to its 
originality: the first a general one upon 
the substance of the document; the 
second in regard to its phraseology, in 
connection with the alleged Mecklenburg 
declaration of May, 1775. It is more 
than probable that Jefferson made use of 
some of the ideas expressed in newspa- 
pers, conversation, and by public speak- 
ers at the time; and that his study of the 
great English writers upon constitutional 
freedom was of service to him. But an 
impartial criticism will not base upon 
the fact a charge of want of originality. 
It should rather be regarded as the pe- 
culiar merit of the writer that he thus 
collected and embodied the conclusions 
upon government of the leading thinkers 
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of the age in Europe and America, re- 
jecting what was false, and combining 
his material into a production of so much 
eloquence and dignity. The ‘Summary 
View” of 1774 will however be found 
to contain the complete germ of the 
*“‘ Declaration ;” and as the originality of 
the former has not been impeached, the 
merit of the latter is in every sense due 
to Jefferson. The second charge, that 
he made use of the alleged Mecklenburg 
paper has excited volumes of controversy. 
Jefferson distinctly denied that he had 
ever seen it at the time, and John Adams 
declared that he had not himself met 
with it. It is thus impossible to sup- 
port the charge without fixing upon Jef- 
ferson an accusation of deliberate false- 
hood. The probability of this, his gen- 
eral character must determine. Many 
of the most learned investigators of our 
history, however, declare that no such 
document as the Mecklenburg declara- 
tion then existed. We shall not discuss 
this vexed historical question; and only 
add that the plagiarism, if made, em- 
braced, as both sides admit, but two or 
three phrases, which still leaves to Jef- 
ferson all the rest. When Congress thus 
authoritatively announced that America 
was free and independent, it is scarcely 
a figure of speech to say that the old 
world had passed away, and that the new 
was born. It might be strangled in the 
cradle, but it had at least entered upon 
life; and the appearance of no long 
hoped-for heir of royalty ever occasioned 
such general rejoicing. It was received 
by the patriots throughout the land with 
a feeling which partook of enthusiasm. 
They regarded it as the noble perform- 
ance of an act which had become inevi- 
table; and the paper itself as the com- 
plete vindication of America before the 
bar of public opinion throughout the 
world. When it was read by the magis- 
trates and other functionaries, in the 
cities and towns of the whole nation, it 
was greeted with shouts, bonfires, and 
processions. It was read to the troops, 
drawn up under arms, and to the con- 
gregations in churches by ministers from 
the pulpit. The tory element of the 
country was completely silenced, and the 
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inhabitants everywhere, as the signers 
had done, pledged to it their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honour.— 
Jefferson was rechosen a delegate to Con- 
gres, but resigned the appointment. 
‘*The labouring oar,” he wrote, was at 
home in Virginia. His aim now was to 
carry out radicai changes in the laws of 
his native State. The new era could not 
commence there until fundamental re- 
forms had taken place, and the practica- 
bility of such reforms had long engaged 
his attention. The first movement in the 
proposed direction had been the forma- 
tion by the convention of a constitution 
for the commonwealth. Just before the 
composition of the declaration, Jefferson 
had drawn up a preamble and outline 
sketch of the proposed instrument, and 
sent it to Edmund Randolph, president 
of the convention then sitting. George 
Mason had however framed a constitu- 
tion upon which the final vote was about 
to be taken. Jefferson’s draft was not 
proposed, but his preamble was “ tacked 
to the work” of Mason. The great re- 
forms in the organic laws were still 
unattained, however, and to these Jef- 
ferson ardently addressed himself. He 
was elected to represent his county, and 
declining the appointment by Congress 
to become one of the commissioners to 
negotiate the now important treaties of 
commerce and alliance with France, he 
took his seat in the Virginia Louse in 
October, 1776. Lle commenced at once 
by obtaining leave to bring in bills for 
cutting off entails, and for a general re- 
vision of the laws of the commonwealth. 
A committee of revision was appointed, 
and Jefferson placed at the head of it, 
with Edmund Pendleton and other dis- 
tinguished lawyers for colleagues. The 
work employed the committee for two 
and a half years, and was arduous 
in the extreme. To Jefferson were al- 
lotted the common law and statutes to 
the 4th of James I.; and he applied 
himself with zeal to the revision. To 
the more important bills which he 


brought in, the opposition was resolute: 


and bitter. The explanation of this fact 


may be found in a few sentences of his 
memoir. 


“IT considered four of these 
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bills,” he says, “ passed or reported, as 
forming a system by which every fibre 
would be eradicated of ancient or future 
aristocracy. .... The repeal of the 
laws of entail would prevent the accu- 
mulation and perpetuation of wealth in 
select families. ... . The abolition of 
primogeniture, and equal partition of in- 
heritances, removed the feudal and un- 
natural distinctions, which made one 
member of every family rich and all the 
rest poor. .... The restoration of the 
rights of conscience relieved the people 
from taxation for the support of a reli- 
gion not theirs, for the establishment was 
truly the religion of the rich.” The lat- 
ter reference is to the bill “‘ for establish- 
ing religious freedom.” On the adoption 
of this, and the proposition to cut off en- 
tails and abolish the right of primogeni- 
ture, took place the determined stand 
which has been mentioned. From the 
peculiar character of Virginia society at 
the period, no measures could have been 
more revolutionary. They proposed noth- 
ing less than an overthrow of the very 
foundations of the old social edifice. 
The dominant class was essentially aris- 
tocratic, and almost universally attached 
to the establishment. The reforms sug- 
gested by Jefferson thus struck at their 
most cherished sentiments and convic- 
tions, in politics and religion. The law 
of primogeniture, as the corner-stone of 
a time-honoured system derived from 
their English forefathers, represented 
their deliberate views of social order, 
The establishment was dear to them as 
the church of their ancestors for many 
generations, and as the bulwark of Pro- 
testant Christianity against heresy and 
superstition. The contest was prolonged 
for years, and enlisted all the ability of 
the commonwealth. The advocates and 
opponents of the measures fought with 
the desperation of men who were con- 
tending for the dearest prizes of exis- 
istence. It was the old world struggling 
mortaliy with the new. ‘The new con- 
quered, The bills all finally passed, and 
the reorganization was complete. The 
property of every man became subject to 
the payment of his debts; the children 
of the same parents shared equally the 
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patrimony ; and the various denomina- 
tions were placed upon a footing of per- 
fect equality in the exercise of their re- 
ligions convictions. Jefferson was just- 
ly proud of his work. When he drew 
up the epitaph to be inscribed upon his 
tomb, he added to the words, “ author of 
the Declaration of Independence,” those 
others, “‘and of the statute of Virginia 
for religious freedom.” It is noticeable 
that the confiscation of the glebe lands 
was nota portion of his policy. It was 
reserved for the opponents of the Epis- 
copal church to secure the passage of 
that law in 1802, by an unyielding and 
bitter enmity of more than a quarter of 
acentury. In addition to these radical 
measures, Jefferson was the author of 
others of importance, for the establish- 
ment of courts of law, and a complete 
system of elementary and collegiate ed- 
ucation. Ile continued to sit in the 
House in 1777 and 1778. In the former 
year he strongly opposed the alleged 
scheme appointing Patrick Henry dicta- 
tor—the occasion on which Cary of 
Ampthill sent Henry word that if he 
was appointed he should find a “ dagger 
in his heart before the sunset of that 
day.” In the latter year he proposed 
and procured the passage of a bill for- 
bidding the future importation of slaves. 
—In the spring of 1779 he was busily 
employed in ameliorating the condition of 
the British prisoners at Charlottesville, 
which afterwards procured for him in 
Europe the warmest reception by these 
officers. On June 1 in the same year 
he was elected Governor of Virginia. 
He entered upon office at a gloomy pe- 
riod in the history of the country. The 
last campaign had not been encouraging 
to the American arms, and the enemy 
were about to carry the war into the 
South. Virgiuia was to become, after 
the subjugation of Georgia and Carolina, 
the decisive battle ground, and Jefferson 
found the commonwealth almost defence- 
less. Virginia had nearly ten thousand 
troops in the army of the United States, 
and the steady drain upon her other re- 
sources had so greatly enfeebled her that 
there was little prospect of her being 
able to resist an enemy. She was, how- 








ever, to bear the brunt, unsupported. 
The Southern campaign began in Geor- 
gia and Carolina, and the resources of 
the colonies were laid under a heavy tax 
for raising supplies. Virginia was so 
profuse in contributions of men, arms, 
horses and provisions, that she was soon 
completely exhausted. The letters of 
Jefferson to Washington, and to General 
Gates and Stevens, exhibit this prostra- 
tion of the resources of the common- 
wealth in a very strong light. The gen- 
eral cause had impoverished and enfee- 
bled her to an extent which can at this 
day scarcely be realized. Her extended 
coast and the banks of her great rivers 
were wholly unfortified. A few small 
vessels and gun-boats, imperfectly man- 
ned and equipped, were all that she 
could oppose to the approach of an ene- 
my’s fleet. The defenceless condition of 
the coast was soon proved by the ap- 
pearance of Gen. Leslie, who easily took 
possession of Hampton and Portsmouth ; 
but more than all by Arnold’s ascent of 
James river almost unresisted with less 
than two thousand men. [He entered 
Richmond, which had recently become 
the capitai, on Jan. 5, 1781. The public 
functionaries, including the governor, 
retired before the enemy ; but Jefferson 
remained until they entered the lower 
part of the town, then a mere village, 
and afterwards busied himself in their 
immediate vicinity in attempts to protect 
the public stores. Arnold ravaged the 
place, burned some buildings, and then 
dropped down the river again. In April 
Gen. Phillips ascended the river and 
threatened Richmond ; but receiving or- 
ders from Cornwallis, who had entered 
Virginia from the South, he joined the 
main army, then advancing in pursuit 
of Lafayette toward the Rapidan. La- 
fayette escaped, and Cornwallis deter- 
mined to capture or disperse the legisla- 
ture, which had adjourned to meet in 
Charlottesville. Tarleton was despatch- 
ed upon this enterprise, and by a forced 
march, as usual with him, he fell upon 


‘the body almost before they know of his 


approach. They were obliged to dis- 
perse, which was effected without any 
captures; and Tarleton detached several 
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of his troop to take the Governor pris- 
oner at Monticello, which was in sight 
of the town. Jefferson received intelli- 
gence of their approach, and hastily sent 
off his family in the carriage to a neigh- 
bour’s at some distance. Having secured 
his more important papers, he followed 
on horseback, just in time to escape the 
party sent to take him. Tarleton rejoin- 
ed Cornwallis, burning and ravaging on 
his way. Among other estates laid 
waste was Elk Hill, belonging to Jef- 
ferson. Here a large amount of pro- 
perty was wantonly destroyed, the throats 
of horses were cut, and thirty of the 
slaves were carried away, twenty-nine of 
whom afterward died from camp fever or 
exposure. Yorktown was the final re- 
sult of the campaign, however, of whose 
details it is not here necessary to speak 
further. The events attending this in- 
road of the enemy formed subsequently 
the basis of violent diatribes against 
Jefferson, who was declared to have 
received warning of the danger from 
General Washington, but to have wan- 
tonly disregarded it, and neglected to 
put the State in a posture of defence. 
Additional charges were made, discredit- 
ing his personal courage, on the ground 
of his withdrawal from Richmond and 
Monticello before the enemy, thus leaving 
the community without a guiding head. 
The injustice of both accusations has 
been established. That he had the con- 
tinued approbation of Gen. Washington 
in exhausting Virginia for the benefit of 
the general cause is certain; that the 
Commonwealth, thus drained of her re- 
sources, could have been defended, is at 
least doubtful. The circumstances of his 
withdrawal from Richmond and Monti- 
cello do not support the accusation of a 
want of personal courage ; the latter, es- 
pecially, was deliberate, and what a good 
soldier would certainly have done. The 
real blame, if there be such, must attach 
to his neglect of the letterof Washington, 
on December 9, informing him that an 
embarkation was about to take place in 
New Y:rk, “supposed to be destined for 
the South.” This communication is said, 
however, to have been a general circular, 
very similar to many others, which had 
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never been followed by the appearance of 
the enemy. An error of judgment is 
thus all which seems to be justly charge- 
able upon the Governor. His term of 
office had expired two days before Tarle- 
ton entered Charlottesville, arid in his 
memoir he says that he had determined 
to decline a re-election, “frum a belief 
that under the pressure of the invasion, 
under which we were then labouring, the 
public would have more confidence in a 
military chief.” At the next session of 
the house a young member demanded an 
inquiry into his conduct; but it never 
was made, though Jefferson, who had 
gone to the Assembly to meet it, rose in 
his place and demanded it. On the con- 
trary, the house resolved “that the sin- 
cere thanks of the General Assembly be 
given to our former Governor, Thomas 
Jefferson, for his impartial, upright, and 
attentive administration while in office. 
The Assembly wish, in the strongest 
manner, to declare the high opinion they 
entertain of Mr. Jefferson’s ability, rec- 
titude, and integrity as chief magistrate 
of this Commonwealth, and mean, by thus 
publicly avowing their opinion, to obviate 
and to remove all unmerited censure.” 
The charges against his administration 
wounded him deeply, and he did not ap- 
pear in the spring session of 1782. In 
a letter to Mr. Monroe he describes the 
shock which he felt upon hearing of the 
motion for an inquiry in the Assembly. 
‘‘T had been suspected,” he says, ‘‘in the 
eyes of the world, without the least hint 
then or afterward being made public, 
which might restrain them from supposing 
that I stood arraighed for treason of the 
heart, and not merely weakness of the 
mind; and I felt that these injuries, for 
such they have been since acknowledged, 
had inflicted a wound on my spirit which 
will only be cured by the all-healing 
grave.” From his retirement at Monti- 
cello, which had been recently rendered 
doubly gloomy by the death of Mrs. Jef- 
ferson, he was summoned by Congress to 
act as one of the plenipotentiaries to Eng- 
land, to negotiate the terms of the treaty 
of peace. The business was so far ad- 
vanced before he was ready to sail, that 
Congress recalled the appointment; but 
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taking his seat in that body in the winter 
session of 1783, he reported, as chairman 
of the committee to which it had been re- 


‘ferred, the definitive treaty of peace with 


England. Providence thus decreed that 
the same person who had drawn up the 
Declaration of Independence should off- 
cially announce, as it were, the triumph 
of the struggle which it had inaugurated, 
and the freedom of his country. At the 
succeeding session of Congress, Jefferson 
proposed and secured the adoption of the 
present system of United States coinage 
—dvoing away for ever with the old £. s. 
d., and substituting the dollar and its 
subdivisions, down to the hundredth part, 
to which, in order to describe its value, 
he gave the present name of cent. At 
the same session he drafted the report of 
the committee appointed to ‘prepare a 
plan for the temporary government of the 
western territory.” Virginia held this 
great extent of country under charter 
from James I., and though the limits of 
the grant were afterward largely con- 
tracted, what remained was an imperial 
domain; and this she possessed on July 
4, 1776, when, like her sister colonies, 
she became a free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent State. In 1780, she ceded to the 
confederation the whole territory north- 
west of the Ohio, but the cession was not 
then formally consummated. Jefferson’s 
plan of a government for this territory 
was adopted, with a few amendments. 
These consisted of an omission of the 
names suggested for the districts, and of 
the clause providing “that after the year 
1800 of the Christian era, there shall be 
neither slavery nor in*oluntary servitude 
in any of the said States, otherwise than 
in punishment of crimes, whereof the 
party shall be duly convicted to have been 
personally guilty.” The cession was 
finally consummated in 1788, and thus 
passed from the possession of Virginia a 
territory of vast extent, and incalculable 
fertility and value, where teeming mil- 
lions are now founding great cities, and 
erecting new commonwealths under the 
banner of the Federal Union. In May, 
1784, Jefferson was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary to Europe, to assist John 
Adams and Dr, Franklin in negotiating 
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treaties of commerce. In July he sailed 
with his eldest daughter, and arrived 
safely in Paris, where he was joined by 
his associates. They addressed them- 
selves with zeal to their ministerial du- 
ties, and succeeded in negotiating treaties 
with Prussia and Morocco, the ships of 
which latter government had made dep- 
redations on American commerce. By the 
treaties, blockades were abolished, the flag 
covered the cargo, and contrabands were 
exempted from confiscation. With Eng- 
land all negotiations failed. That power 
was still sore from the result of the war 
inAmerica, At this time Jefferson printed 
and distributed among his friends a small 
edition of his “Notes on Virginia.” The 
substance of this work had been prepared 
in 1782, at the request of a friend, M. de 
Marbois, French secretary of legation, in 
hours of confinement produced by a fall 
from horseback. An incorrect copy had 
crept inte print, and the author now pub- 
lished it in an accurate form. ‘The vol- 
ume attracted general attention among 
the savants of Europe, and gained a high 
reputation for the writer. In the same 
year he furnished, at the request of the 
Virginia directors, a plan for the Capitol 
at Richmond, on the model of the maison 
quarrée at Nimes, and another for a peni- 
tentiary, similar to a building which he 
had examined in England. Both plans 
were adopted with some alterations, and 
the edifices are now standing. In 1785, 
Congress appointed Jefferson minister 
plenipotentiary to France, in place of Dr. 
Franklin, who had resigned. He ad- 
dressed himself with assiduity to his 
work, and combatted the intrigues of Ver- 
gennes and Calonne, the French minis- 
ters, in opposition to the desired treaties 
of commerce, with energy and effect. 
Among other objects which he attained 
were the abolition of a number of mono- 
polies, and the admission into France of 
tobacco, rice, whale oil, salted fish, and 
flour—the last twoarticles into the French 
West India islands also, In the midst of 
these duties he found time to make excur- 
sions into Germany, Italy, and the French 
provinces, whose soeial character he made 
the subject of profound study. In the 
saloons of Paris his conversational powers 
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and his career in America procured him 
a flattering reception ; and with Condorcet, 
D’Alembert, Destutt de Tracy, and other 
liberal thinkers of the age, he soon be- 
came on terms of familiar friendship. 
This seems to have been one of the hap- 
piest periods of his life; and his sympa- 
thies toward France remained ever after- 
ward unshaken. He left the country 
before the excesses of the revolution, and 
always regarded it with a strong feeling 
of preference, especially in comparison 
with England. Of his diplomatic func- 
tions, a competent foreign authority has 
declared that they were performed with 
marked ability. Every event was re- 
garded with reference to the use it might 
be put to for advancing American inter- 
ests, and “the skill and knowledge with 
which he argued the different questions 
of national interest that arose during his 
residence, will not suffer even in compari- 
son with Franklin’s diplomatic talents.” 
The adoption of the American Constitu- 
tion did not meet his full approval. He 
did not know, he wrote, whether the good 
or the bad predominated in the instru- 
ment, and some portions “staggered” him. 
He afterward formed a more favourable 
opinion of it. In 1789 he obtained leave 
of absence for a time, and returned to 
America. Soon after his arrival he was 
offered the post of Secretary of State in 
Washington’s cabinet, and, in spite of his 
desire to return to France, accepted it, 
thus terminating unexpectedly his minis- 
terial career. With the entrance of Jef- 
ferson into the cabinet, in March, 1790, 
commenced the struggle between the fede- 
ralists and republicans, under the banners 
of their two most distinguished leaders, 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury, who stood at the head of the 
former, was at this time thirty-three years 
of age. Hewas a man of elevated aims, 
conspicuous genius as a statesman, and 
unyielding courage—qualities which had 
secured for him the warm confidence and 
regard of Washington. He was in favour 
of curtailing State sovereignty, and in- 
~ vesting the federal authority with as great 
an amount of power and prestige as was 
consistent with the character of a repub- 
lic. He was persistently charged with a 
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design to subvert the republic, and erect 
a limited monarchy upon its ruins, closely 
resembling that of England; but his 
wishes seem to have been confined to ren- 
dering the office of the executive mure 
permanent, and enlarging his constitu- 
tional functions. Such was the system of 
Hamilton. Jefferson ardently opposed it. 
He was a democrat by nature and train- 
ing; strongly opposed to England and 
the English system, against which he had 
struggled from the moment of his en- 
trance into public affairs; and an un- 
yielding advocate of State sovereignty 
and decentralization. He had written 
from France: ‘‘To make us one nation as 
to foreign concerns, and keep us distinct 
in domestic ones, gives the outline of the 
proper division of powers between the 
general and particular governments.” 
His visit to Europe had strengthened 
these convictions of the danger of strong 
governments, and the uprising of the 
French people had secured his cordial 
sympathy. His reception, also, by the 
two great rivals, probably had its influ- 
ence. In England he was met, for the 
most part, with an indifference and scant 
courtesy which amounted almost toinsult; 
in France all classes had combined to 
overwhelm him with attentions. In the 
cabinet of Washington he now repre- 
sented, in their fullest strength and ex- 
tent, the principles of the great republican 
party of the country, who opposed a strong 
government as tending to monarchy, ad- 
vocated State sovereignty as the only true 
republicanism, and espoused the cause of 
France in opposition to England with the 
ardour of men who wish their brethren of 
other lands to triumph over oppression, as 
they have triumphed themselves. The * 
two parties were thus represented by their 
extreme leaders, and as the members of 
the cabinet did not then act separately as 
at present, the opposing policies came in- 
to direct collision. The schism was soon 
complete, nor could the ponderous, slow- 
moving, impartial mind of Washington 
heal it. In all the great measures, Ham- 
ilton defeated his rival. The entire sys- 
tem of finance, including the establish- 
ment of a Bank of the United States, 
proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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was adopted, in spite of the protest of 
Jefferson, and of Randolph, the Attorney- 
General, against its constitutionality, and 
its dangerous character, in view of “the 
present temper of the Southern States.” 
In February, 1791, Jefferson, wrote an 
able report upon the cod and whale fishe- 
ries, recommending Congress to protect 
those valuable branches of trade. Later 
in the same year, he conducted an impor- 
tant correspondence with Mr. Hammond, 
the Britisl: minister, in relation to alleged 
violations of the treaty of peace with Eng- 
land. Jefferson complained of non-com- 
pliance with that article of the treaty 
which contained stipulations against car- 
rying away negroes or destroying proper- 
ty, and provided for the evacuation by 
Great Britain of all posts within the limits 
of the United States. Mr. Hammond re- 
plied that his government had suspended 
the execution of the article in question, 
from the non-compliance of the United 
States with her engagements to secure the 
debts of British creditors, and arrest con- 
fiscations and prosecutions against British 
subjects. Jefferson acknowledged the 
state of facts complained of, but defended 
his government. In relation to exile and 
confiscation, Congress, he declared, had 
only stipulated to recommend it to the 
different States, which recommendation 
had been faithfully made; and that the 
British infractions had preceded and oc- 
casioned the acts complained of as obsta- 
cles to the recovery of the debts, thereby 
justifying retaliation, he acts had, how- 
ever, been repealed throughout the Union, 
from a conviction on the part of the States, 
that they were controlled by the treaty; 
and the claim made for interest on their 
debts by the creditors would be left to the 
decision of the legal tribunals. The con- 
troversy here ended, Mr, Hammond not 
having replied to Jefferson’s last commu- 
nication; and the questions were not re- 
opened for discussion until the more im- 
portant differences occurred which were 
terminated by the treaty of 1794. In the 
spring of 1792, Jefferson drew up an 
elaborate report upon the relations of the 
United States with Spain. These were 
complicated and delicate. The Spanish 
government had long contemplated with 
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jealous apprehension the increasing power 
of the United States, and had sought to 
restrict its extent in the south-west. The 
points which now arose between the two 
governments were the determination of 
our boundaries, the exclusion of Ameri- 
can citizens from the navigation of the 
Mississippi below our limits, interference 
with the Indian tribes, the restitution of 
fugitives from justice and of property 
carried off, and the terms of a commercial 
treaty. Jefferson clearly exhibited the 
absurdity of the Spanish claims to pos- 
sessions in Georgia, on the pretence that 
they had been rescued from the British 
during the war, and showed that the 
boundary must remain unchanged. As 
to the navigation of the Mississippi, he 
demonstrated that this was a right under 
the old treaties, and by the law of nature 
and nations. The ocean was free to all 
men, and every river to the inhabitants 
of the countries through which it passed 
by the common consent of all political 
societies; and were the Mississippi, where 
it passes through Florida and Louisiana, 
the exclusive right of Spain, it would 
still be a natural right in those above to 
navigate it, though one which the conve- 
nience of Spain might modify. To 
shackle it, nevertheless, with regulations 
not necessary for the peace or safety of 
the inhabitants, would be an injury, and 
would entitle the United States to demand 
redress. Jefferson proposed, as the basis 
of a commercial treaty, to exchange be- 
tween the two countries, the rights of 
native citizens; to surrender fugitives 
charged with murder, but not with trea- 
son or other offences; and to make other 
crimes punishable by the tribunals of the 
nation where the criminal was found. As 
to any interference on the part of Spain 
with the neighbouring Indians, it would 
under no circumstances be tolerated by 
the American government. “If Spain 
chooses to consider our self-defence against 
savage butchery as a cause of war to her, 
we must meet her also in war with re- 
gret, but without fear; and we shall be 
happier to the last moment to repair with 
her to the tribunal of peace and reason.” 
The negotiations were indefinitely pro- 
tracted, and it was not until many years 
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afterward that they were even partially 
successful. In the spring of 1793 arose 
the paramount question of the neutral 
policy and rights of the United States, in 
view of the declaration of war just made 
by France against Holland and Great 
Britain. Upon this question was put 
forth the entire strength of the two great 
leaders of the federal and republican par- 
ties in thecabinet. The republican party 
was enthusiastic in its sympathy for 
France in the struggle with her great 
enemies, and a disposition was imme- 
diately shown to fit out privateers in 
American ports to cruise against English 
vessels. This was energetically opposed 
by the federal leaders, who were anxious 
that no cause of hostilities should be 
given to England, and held that the true 
policy of America was to preserve peace 
and friendship with all nations, but form 
entangling alliances with none. The 
President, who had just entered upon his 
second term, therefore promptly issued 
his proclamation warning the citizens of 
the United States against carrying to the 
hostile powers any articles deemed con- 
traband of war, or performing other acts 
inconsistent with the duties of a friendly 
nation. This was advised by Jefferson, 
as by his colleagues. He, however, ad- 
vocated the propriety of receiving a min- 
ister from the French republic, which 
was determined upon. This was followed 
by the appearance of Citizen Genest as 
minister, to succeed the former royal 
functionary, who had been recalled. 
Genest authorized the fitting out and 
arming of privateers, and empowered the 
French consuls throughout the United 
States to erect courts of admiralty to try 
and condemn prizes brought into Ameri- 
can ports. The President ordered that 
his privateers should leave the ports im- 
mediately, notwithstanding which he 
armed a prize and ordered her to sail 
as a privateer. A hot and violent 
debate took place in the cabinet in 
Washington’s absence. Hamilton, sup- 
ported by Knox, advocated the erection of 
a battery to prevent the vessels from sail- 
ing, and denounced Genest as an agent 
sent to embroil America with England. 
Jefferson opposed the scheme of a bat- 


tery, on the ground that the vessel would 
not sail, and that the matter was too 
trifling to cause hostilities with France. 
Washington arrived, and addressed a 
heated note to Jefferson; but explana. 
tions were made. In spite of all, the 
vessel sailed. Genest then grew so clam- 
orous and insolent that the question arose 
whether he should not be ordered out of 
the country. It was determined, how- 
ever, to request his recall. Jefferson says 
that he was in favour of “ expressing 
that desire with great delicacy ;” but that 
“the others were for peremptory terms.” 
He was finally recalled, and this agita- 
ting affair terminated. It had aroused 
to the utmost extent all the bitterness in 
the hearts of the two great rivals, and 
the meetings of the cabinet were stormy. 
Even Washington himself was stirred to 
the depths of his great soul. The inso- 
lence of Genest and the state of public 
feeling were exciting; but a still more 
bitter pill was the retention by Jefferson, 
as translating clerk in his office, of Philip 
Freneau, a violent opponent of the fede- 
ral party, and editor of a paper which 
teemed with pereonal attacks on the Presi- 
dent. Jefferson tells us that at one of 
the meetings of the cabinet Washington 
fell into one of his infrequent but terrible 
fits of passion, declaring that the “ rascal 
Freneau” had sent him three of his papers 
daily, full of abuse and insults; and 
that he would rather be in his grave than 
in his present situation. The great chief 
was too proud, however, to even suggest 
the dismissal of Freneau, ‘and, though 
“‘sore and warm,” said that he “ despised 
their attacks on him personally.” Jef- 
ferson based his retention of this person 
on the grounds that no one should be 
ostracized for his political opinions, or for 
freedom of speech, and that his paper 
“saved our constitution.” It may have 
been sound reasoning; but the result of 
it is unfortunate for his memory. Be- 
tween “the foremost man of all this 
world,” and the violent partisan of aday, 
the people will never hesitate upon whom 
to bestow their sympathy.—The last act 
of Jefferson as Secretary of State, was 
an elaborate report on commercial inter- 
course with foreign nations, with the 
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measures necessary for regulatinz and 
improving it. In this famous state paper 
he first enumerates the articles of export, 
with their value, and then states the 
various restrictions imposed upon them, 
calling attention to the best method of 
modifying or removing them. The prefer- 
ence is given to a policy of friendly ar- 
rangement with the nations as to which 
these restrictions exist, relieving com- 
merce from its shackles everywhere, in- 
stead of embarrassing it. Against such 
nations as continued the system of regu- 
lations or prohibitions, the United States 
might enact counter prohibitions; but it 
was earnestly to be desired that friendly 
arrangements might be consummated 
with every power. This report gave rise 
to long and animated discussions, and the 
measures secured the favour of a great 
majority of the national legislature; but 
a‘vote was not immediately taken, and 
the subject was lost sight of.—On Dec. 
31, 1793, Jefferson resigned his seat in 
the cabinet. His career in office had 
eommenced at an exciting period, and he 
had laid the foundation of that strong 
partisan enmity which accompanied him 
afterward throughout life. But the 
country at large did full justice to his 
public services, Judge Marshall, a strong 
federalist, but an impartial historian, 
says: “This gentleman withdrew from 
political station at a moment when he 
stood particularly high in the esteem of 
his countrymen. Ilis determined oppo- 
sition to the financial schemes which had 
been proposed bv the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and approved by the legisla- 
tive and executive parts of the govern- 
ment; his ardent and undisguised at- 
tachment to the revolutionary party in 
France ; the dispositions which he was 
declared to possess in regard to Grent 
Britain ; and the popularity of his opin- 
ions respecting the Constitution of the 
United States, had devoted to him that 
immense party whose sentiments were 
supposed to comport with his own on 
most or all of these interesting subjects. 
To the opposite party he had of course 
become particularly unacceptable. But 
the publication of his correspondence 
with Mr. Genest dissipated much of the 
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prejudice which had been excited against 
him. We had in that correspondence 
maintained with great ability the opin- 
ions embraced by the federalists on those 
points of difference which had arisen be- 
tween the two republics. . . . . The hos- 
tility of his enemies, therefore, was for a 
time considerably lessened, without a 
corresponding diminution of the attach- 
ment of his friends.” Jefferson returned 
to Monticello, free once more from the 
turmoil and anxiety of public life, and 
bent on addressing himself to his private 
affairs. He was soon afterwards visited 
by the Duke de Laincourt, who wrote: 
“‘His conversation is of the most agree- 
able kind, and he possesses a stock of 
information not inferior to that of any 
other man. In Europe he would hold a 
distinguished rank among men of letters, 
and as such he has already appeared 
there. At present he is employed with 
activity and perseverance in the manage- 
ment of his farms and buildings; and he 
orders, directs, and pursues, in the minut- 
est detail, every branch of business re- 
lating to them. The author of this sketch 
found him in the midst of harvest, from 
which the scorching heat of the sun does 
not prevent his attendance. .... In 
fine, his superior mind directs the man- 
agement of his domestic concerns with 
the same abilities, activity, and regu- 
larity, which he evinced in the conduct 
of public affairs, and which he is calcu- 
lated to display in every situation of 
life.” At this time he was elected 
President of the American Philosophi- 
eal Society, in which he always took 
a deep interest.—In 1796 his whole mind 
was again drawn toward public affairs. 
In September of that year Washington 
declared that he would not be a eandi- 
date for reélection, and the two great 
parties fixed upon John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson as their nominees. In 
Feb. 1797, the votes were opened and count- 
ed in presence of both Ilouses ; and the 
highest number appearing in favour of 
Adams, with the next in favour of Jef- 
ferson, the former was declared, in ac- 
cordance with law, President of the 
United States, and the latter Vice-Presi- 
dent. On March 4, 1797, Jefferson took 
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the chair as President of the Senate, and 
delivered a short address, in which he 
expressed his attachment to the laws, 
and his anxious wish to properly fulfil 
his duties. The greater part of the next 
four years was spent at Monticello, but 
Jefferson was a close observer of public 
events, and largely participated in af- 
fairs, through his wide correspondence. 
The reaction of public feeling, resulting 
from the excesses of the reign of terror, had 
almost overwhelmed the American sym- 
pathizers with France. The aggressions 
of the French directury, and the insult- 
ing reception of our envoys, were now 
destined to still further paralyze the ene- 
mies of the federalists. The “ war mes- 
sage” of Adams in the spring of 1797, 
threw the country into unheard of agita- 
tion. The general indignation against 
France was so violent, that it swept all 
opposition before it. Congress declared 
all treaties annulled; merchant vessels 
were authorized to resist restraint or 
search; large sums were voted for de- 
fence; and these active measures were 
soon followed by others still more ener- 
getic. The alien and sedition laws were 
passed ; the former empowered the Pres- 
ident to order out of the country such 
aliens as he considered dangerous, on 
pain of heavy penalties; the latter de- 
clared that printing or uttering false and 
mulicious charges against the President 
or Congress, in order to defame them, or 
excite hatred against them, should be 
deemed sedition, and be punishable with 
fine and imprisonment. These violent 
and unconstitutional measures were vain- 
ly opposed by the republican party, who 
were completely silenced by the general 
turmoil. The whole nation was hot for 
war, and even Washington issued from 
his retirement, and again buckled on his 
long disus7d sword, to take his place at the 
head of the army. . Nothing was left for 
the republicans but to make an issue on 
the constitutionality of the alien and 
sedition laws, and even this was impos- 
sible in Congress. ‘“ Finding themselves 
of no use there,” they determined to 
resort to the State arenas; and the result 
was the Kentucky and Virginia “ reso- 
lutions of 798.” The former State was 


closely connected with Virginia, and 
Jefferson drafted the “ Kentucky resolu- 
tions,” denouncing the obnoxious laws, 
and intimating a determination on the 
part of the States to proceed to armed 
resistance. They were followed in Vir- 
ginia by similar resolves, drawn up by 
James Madison, opposing the consolida- 
tion measures of the federal party, and 
calling oh the States to maintain their 
liberties inviolate. The spring of 1799 
brought a revulsion in favour of the re- 
publicans. Adams sent envoys to France ; 
Washington, “ horror-struck,” retired 
again to Mount Vernon; and the war 
spirit rapidly subsided. This was the 
last appearance of the great chief of 
the revolution in public affairs; and a 
few months afterward he passed away 
from the arena of his struggles and his 
glory. He did not live to look upon the 
new order of things, in which his oppo- 
nents, after long waiting, were to tri- 
umph. The momentary pause in polit- 
ical strife which succeeded the intelli- 
gence of his death, was followed by more 
violent commotions than before. The 
elections in New York in the spring of 
1800 were bitterly contested, but termi- 
nated in a republican triumph which 
extended throughout the Union. The 
result was largely attributable to the 
masterly intrigues of Aaron Burr, who 
became the republican candidate for 
Vice President, and Jefferson for Presi- 
dent. The federalists supported Adams 
and Pinckney. When the votes were 
opened, it was found that Jefferson and 
Burr were elected, but by an equal num- 
ber of voices. The dilemma was serious, 
as the constitution did not require the 
specification of the office to which each 
was elected, and the decision devolved 
upon the House of Representatives. 
Many weeks of violent struggles on the 
part of the supporters of the two gentle- 
men took pluce; but on the thirty-sixth 
ballot Jefferson was elected President, 
and Burr became Vice-President.—Jef- 
ferson took his seat, March 4, 1801, at 
Washington, to which the capital had 
been removed some months before, and 
delivered an inaugural address which is 
unsurpassed among his many great State 
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papers, It summed up in lucid and elo- 
quent words the principles of republican 
government, and breathed a spirit of the 
most enlarged patriotism, and the warm- 
est devotion to the public good. Jeffer- 
son had come in upon a swelling tide of 
popularity, and he carefully avoided all 
acts which would tend to diminish it. 
Few removals were made, and these 
chiefly of those who were appointed by 
Adams in the last hours of his adminis- 
tration, A general amnesty was grant- 
ed to tlie federalists, and they seemed to 
gradually become merged in the masses, 
which every day grew more “ republi- 
can.” The old régime appeared to have 
suddenly passed away. A change in 
dress and manners followed the political 
success of the republicans. The reaction 
against the stately dignity and ceremony 
of Washington’s era was headed by the 
new President, who would have no for- 
mal address from Congress, and sent in 
his message by a common messenger. 
Everywhere the new philosophy of life 
was received with acclamations which 
swelled still higher the flood of Jeffer- 
son’s popularity. The public events of 
his administration were such as to in- 
crease rather than diminish the ovation. 
In 1800 Louisiana had been ceded by 
Spain to France, and in 1802 the Presi- 
dent opened a private correspondence 
with the French government, which re- 
sulted in the succeeding year in the pur- 
chase of the entire territory for the in- 
significant sum of $15,000,000. The 
question of the constitutionality of that 
measure was evaded, and so great was 
the advantage which it secured, that all 
opposition soon disappeared. In 1804 
Captains Lewis and Clark, under the 
auspices of Jefferson, set out to explore 
the continent to the Pacific, with instruc- 
tions drawn up by the President’s own 
hand. The expedition returned two 
years afterward with a mass of valuable 
information, which exhibited the skill of 
their instructions. In 1803 the adminis- 
tration enjoyed a portion of the credit 
secured fur Commodore Preble by his 
prompt vindication of American rights 
in the Mediterranean against the empe- 
ror of Morocco. The Tripolitans also 


were compelled to sue for peace; and 
the people of America were thrilled by 
the daring and glorious exploit of Ste- 
phen Decatur, who in a small schooner 
entered the harbour of Tripoli, and burn- 
ed the Philadelphia frigate, under the 
guns of the enemy, returning without 
the loss of a man. The acquisigion of 
Louisiana, the naval victories, and the 
general prosperity throughout the nation, 
greatly increased the popularity of the 
administration; and Jefferson was re- 
elected, with George Clinton of New 
York for Vice-President, for the term 
commencing March 4, 1805, by a ma- 
jority of one hundred and forty-eight out 
of one hundred and seventy-six votes. 
In 1806 he was called upon to arrest for 
treason the predecessor of Clinton in the 
chair of Vice-President. Aaron Burr 
had in 1804 slain Alexander Hamilton 
in a duel, and, finding himself thereafter 
the mark of general odium, had striven 
to retrieve his desperate fortunes by a 
scheme vf equal extent and andacity. 
This was to raise a large force in the 
Western and South-western States, and 
either separate those States from the 
Union, forming another confederacy, of 
which he should be President, or carry 
his expedition thence against Mexico. 
Which of these projects he had definite- 
ly determined upon is not aecurately 
known. Ile proceeded to make levies 
on the Ohio, and throughout the West; 
but the expedition was frustrated by the 
President’s proclamation, and the arrest 
of its author. He was+brought to Rich- 
mond, where an indictment was found 
against him for treason. But Judge 
Marsha!l, who presided, did not regard 
the evidence as sufficient fur his com- 
mitment on this charge, and he was put 
upon his trial for a high misdemeanor, 
in setting on foot within the territories 
of the United States an expedition 
against the dominions of the king of 
Span, a friendly power. The former 
position of the accused, and his promi- 
nence befure the country, rendered the 
trial one of deep interest. It soon took 
a political complexion, and the opponents 
of the administration bitterly inveighed 
against the anxiety displayed by the 
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President to procure a conviction, Such 
a desire was undoubtedly displayed ; but 
Burr was discharged for want of legal 
evidence establishing his guilt. At the 
same time occurred an event which pow- 
erfully aroused the indignation of the 
country. For many years the American 
ships had profited by the general de- 
struction of commerce attending the 
wars of Europe, and as neutrals had en- 
tered every port. In 1806, however, 
England issued her orders in council 
blockading the ports of France and her 
allies; and these were followed by Na- 
poleon’s Berlin decree closing the har- 
bours of England. The crowning griev- 
ance was the “right of search” asserted 
by Great Britain, under colour of which 
American vessels were boarded, and her 
sailors impressed as subjects of the king. 
This cruel wrong had been persistently 
opposed, but the claim never relinquish- 
ed. An event now occurred which brought 
things to an issue. In June, 1807, the 
American frigate Chesapeake, which had 
just set sail for the Mediterranean, was 
stopped by the Levpard, a British ship 
of war, and, on her commander’s refusal 
to submit to a search, was fired upon and 
forced to surrender four of her crew. 
She had no means of resisting this de- 
mand, and returned immediately to 
Hampton Roads. The country was in a 
flame at the intelligence, and the Presi- 
dent issued his proclamation, interdict- 
ing the entrance of British armed ves- 
sels in the ports or waters of the United 
States. The outrage was disavowed by 
the English government, and two of the 
men sent back to America; but the or- 
ders in council against neutrals were con- 
tinued in full force, and a new decree of 
the French emperor followed. In conse- 
quence of this hostile policy Congress in 
December passed an act laying an em- 
bargo upon American vessels, which 
were forbidden to leave any port of the 
United States. This law was violently 
opposed by the federal party, who de- 
nounced it as an unnecessary and ruin- 
Ous measure. It was, however, regarded 
as wise and judicious by Napoleon; and 
the American Minister in England wrote 
that its repeal would be “ fatal to us.” 
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It was declared by the friends of the 
President to be intended as only tem- 
porary; and in February, 1809, Con- 
gress repealed it from and after the 4th 
of the ensuing March, substituting an 
act of non-intercourse with France and 
England.—At this point in the history 
of the country, Jefferson retired from 
office, and terminated his political career. 
He had taken leave of Congress in his 
last message, which thanked them and 
the citizens at large for their long confi- 
dence; asserted the purity of his mo- 
tives in the administration of public af- 
fairs; and declared his conviction that 
Heaven had in store “for our beloved 
country long ages to come of prosperity 
and happiness.” Two days before the 
expiration of his term he wrote to his 
friend the Duke de Nemours: “ Within 
a few days, I retire to my family, my 
books, and farms; and having gained 
the harbour myself, I shall look on my 
friends still buffeting the storm with 
anxiety indeed, but not with envy. 
Never did a prisoner released from hig 
chains feel such relief as I shall in shak- 
ing off the shackles of power.” Ad- 
dresses were passed in numerous places, 
bearing high testimony to the character 
of his public services. That from the 
General Assembly of Virginia was warm 
and eloquent, and must have stirred his 
pulses. He was present at the inaugu- 
ration of Madison, his successor, and 
then returned to Monticello in his native 
county, whose inhabitants received him 
with a congratulatory address. He re- 
mained in retirement ever afterward, 
employing his time in the performance 
of his various duties as the head of a 
large establishment. In 1817 he took an 
active part in the measures then set on 
foot to establish the “central college” 
near Charlottesville, now the University 
of Virginia. In 1819 he superintended 
the erection of the building, and in the 
same year was chosen rector. The lead- 
ing part which he took in founding.this 
great institution was a subject of peculiar 
pride with him, and he directed “ Father 
of the University of Virginia” to be in- 
scribed upon his tombstone. In the 
spring of 1826, his fortunes having be- 
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come greatly embarrassed by the gener- 
ous scale of his expenditures and the pro- 
fuse hospitality at Monticello, he was 
empowered by the legislature to dis- 
pose of his estates by lottery, with a 
view to the discharge of his liabilities. 
But the project was suspended, and then 
abanduned. His health had long been 
failing, and in June rapidly declined. 
As midnight approached on July 3, he 
was evidently dying, but retained his 
memory and muttered: “This is the 
4th of July.” He lived until past noon 
on the succeeding day, July 4, 1826, 
when he expired—a few hours before 
John Adams, whose dying words were: 
“Thomas Jefferson still survives!” On 


the same day and nearly at the same 


hour, just half a century before, these 
two great men had attached their signa- 
tures to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; and the singular fact made a 
deep impression on the country.—The 
character of Thomas Jefferson, as a man 
and statesman, is easily deduced from 
the events attending his career. THe was 
an original thinker in every department 
of human concern, and essentially a re- 
former. In this will be found the ex- 
planation of his life. Ile had no respect 
for claims of right founded upon pre- 
scription, and attached no décisive weight 
to authority. In the old [louse of Bur- 
gesses he opposed Parliament upon ab- 
stract grounds which were clearly defin- 


ed, and which became the bases of the 


subsequent struggle, inaugurated by the 
formal exposition of the same principles 
in the Declaration of Independence. 
In the General Assembly, under the 
commonwealth, he attacked the time- 
honoured system of aristocratic and re- 
ligious intolerance, as in open conflict 
with natural right, and for that reason 
wrongful, however fully acquiesced in 
and respected by preceding generations. 
This want of reverence for king, Par- 
liament, nobility, and aristocracy, ac- 
companied him to the cabinet, and dic- 
tated his opposition toEngland. He car- 
ried the rule of subjecting everything to 
the test of abstract reason into matters 
of religion. Discarding faith as unphi- 
losophical, he became an infidel—thus 





presenting the remarkable spectacle of a 
man of powerful mind and amiable dis- 
position, deeply venerating the moral 
character of the Saviour of the world, 
but refusing belief in his divine mission. 
In politics, Jefferson, from native bent 
of intellect, was an opponent of strong 
government, and always maintained that 
the world was governed too much. He 
was in favour of the free development 
and exercise of human power, so far as 
was consistent with the good order of 
society, and a jealous advocate of indi- 
vidualism. This fact coloured and shap- 
ed his whole political theory. The 
strength of his convictions is obvious in 
the nature of the changes which he made 
in Virginia law. His aim was to over- 
throw the old domination of the ruling 
classes, and raise the people. He car- 
ried the same principles to the study of 
the federal compact. Once convinced 
that the State rights doctrine of restric- 
tion was the true theory of the govern- 
ment, he fought for it with persistent en- 
ergy. ‘Thus commenced, on the thresh- 
old of his entrance into the cabinet, the 
long struggle against Hamilton the fed- 
eral champion. The first measure of 
that great leader, the funding law, had 
passed ; and it was followed by the as- 
sumption of State debts, and by the 
U.S. bank, in spite of Jefferson’s protest 
against the constitutionality of the meas- 
ure. He did not waver, however, and 
he was rewarded, The republican party 
long suffering a series of defeats, never 
found its leader wanting, and grew final- 
ly into that great flood in 1801, which 
bore Jefferson triumphantly into the 
Presidency. In this passionate struggle 
he was often blinded and carried away 
by the mere force of his own convictions, 
Hlis devotion to State rights was so ar- 
dent that it led him to regard Shays’s 
insurrection as a mere trifle, which the 
government made itself ridiculous by op- 
posing. In the same manner he had 
written: “The late rebellion in Massa- 
chusetts has given more alarm than I 
think it should have done. Calculate 
that one rebellion in thirteen States, in 
the course of eleven years, is but one 
for each State in a century and a half. 
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No country should be so long without 
one.” He could never get rid of the 
idea that Hamilton wished to create a 
monarchy in America. The party which 
supported the federal construction was 
‘* aristocratic and monarchical,” desirous 
to ‘‘ draw over us the substance, as they 
have already drawn the forms, of the 
British government.” Such was Jeffer- 
son as a statesman and leader of a party 
under the old régime, which was ruled 
by his enemies. Under the new order 
of things, with his own party in power, 
the case was altered. The force of his 
opinions of the rights of individuals suf- 
fered a marked diminution when Aaron 
Burr openly bearded his authority. He 
threw the weight of his great office 
against Burr, and advised that one of 
his counsel, Luther Martin, should be 
indicted as an accomplice, in order to 
‘put down this impudent and unprinci- 
pled federal bulldog.” In the same man- 
ner, his State rights doctrines became 
modified. Once holding the reins of 
supreme authority, he found the difficul- 
ty attending an administration of the 
government upon the abstract theories 
which he had so long advocated. The 
executive authority had to be stretched 
until it cracked, to cover the purchase of 
Louisiana ; and he became convinced on 
other occasions that the federal govern- 
ment, to use his own expression, must 
“show its teeth.” This change of ground 
might be further established by innu- 
merable events of the President’s career; 
but this is unnecessary. It would only 
prove what has never been doubted, 
that Jefferson was a strong partisan, as 
well as a conscientious administrator of 
public affairs.—A few additional points 
of his character still remain to be no- 
ticed. In social life he faithfully carried 
out his demogeratic principles. Born in 
a class which then enjoyed a prestige 
and authority resembling that of the 
higher castes of India, he discarded 
every advantage wh.ch his birthright 
gave him, and mingled familiarly with 
the common people, as their equal and 
no more. His enemies charged him, in 
this, with courting popular favour and 
applause; but the accusation is not 
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wholly sustained. He was naturally a 
democrat, and held as a radical doctrine 
of his philosophy the principle that one 
man is no better than another. He was 
thus easily approached, and the natural 
bonhomie and amiability of his character 
rendered his society delightful to all 
classes, however humble. This trait 
made him distateful to John Randolph 
and other lovers of the old aristocratic 
system, and they declared that his 
“levelling doctrines” would result in the 
marriage of the daughters of gentlemen 
to “overseers,” then the coarsest class. 
But the people at large hailed his prin- 
ples as the true rule of life, and the tri- 
umph of just reasoning. His dislike of 
all the trappings of authority was exces- 
sive. Whatever even recalled the old 
system of prescription and prestige as- 
sumed a portentous and disproportioned 
importance in his eyes. Not content 
with eradicating all traces of past au- 
thority and influence, he inaugurated a 
crusade against the old forms and cere- 
monies which had accompanied it. Wash- 
ington had held levees, and awaited the 
two houses, standing calm and stately, 
in full dress, to receive them. Jefferson 
abolished the practice, and sent his first 
message by an unofficia] hand to avoid 
the address which was customary. A 
committee had been usually appointed to 
inform the President of his election; 
but Jefferson declared it was more in 
consonance with the simplicity of repub- 
lican institutions to communicate the in- 
telligence through the common post of- 
fice. To all titles of honour he was 
strongly opposed. “ Excellency,” “ Hon. 
ourable,” and even “Mr.,” were dis- 
tasteful to him. He could wish, he 
declared, that the last, too, might dis- 
appear. It. was always, ‘‘ Thomas Jef- 
ferson,” or “T. J.,” not ‘‘ Mr. Jefferson,” 
who presented his respects to “the Pres- 
ident,” not “your Excellency.” These 
apparent trifles were in reality strong 
indications of the character of the man, 
and contributed powerfully to his popu- 
larity with the people. He was regarded 
as the epitome and incarnation of de- 
moeracy, as opposed to the old world of 
aristocracy. In the plain good-humoured 
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man, whom all might approach, clad in 
every-day garments, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from an honest yeoman, the 
masses discovered a delightful contrast to 
the powdered and stately “‘nabobs” of 
the past. Such were the social traits 
which endeared Jefferson to the people. 
They were supported by consummate 
partisan ability. He never made a for- 
mal public speech, but his adroitness in 
politics was unsurpassed and his man- 
agement of persons and events for the 
accomplishment ef the ends which he 
aimed at was masterly. The objects 
which he had in view were in a large 
measure attained by his elaborate cor- 
respondence. Few human beings have 
written more letters during their lives. 
Monticello became the centre as it were 
of a vast system of political nerves, ex- 
tending their ramifications throughout 
the nation. In his retirement Jefferson 
was thus as powerful as in office. His 
hand was often felt as decisively, and 
his opinions, instilled into active minds 
holding high positions, became not sel- 
dom the ruling influences in public af- 
fairs. The great system of opinions 
which he early embraced, and mainly 
afterwards clung to, has been sufficiently 
noticed. On the question of slavery, 
which arose two or three times during 
his career, his views are well known, 
He regarded the institution as a moral 
and political evil: as a moral evil, be- 
cause it was repugnant to his cherished 
convictions of the equal rights of man; 
and as a political evil, from the assis- 
tance it afforded to the old feudal system 
of aristocracy, which he opposed, and 
would have struck almost mortally in 
abolishing the institution. In thus op- 
posing it he did not advocate a change 
in the agricultural character of the South. 
He wrote that the people would “remain 
virtuous as long as agriculture is our 
principal object, which will be the case 
while there remain vacant lands in 
America. When we get piled upon one 
another in large cities, as in Europe, we 
shall become corrupt as in Europe, and 
go to eating one another as they do 
there.”—It only remains to speak briefly 
of Jefferson in his character of a coun- 
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try gentleman, As such he appears to 
very great advantage. He was a tender 
husband and father, a mild master, a 
warm friend, and a delightful host. His 
knowledge of life, extensive travels, and 
long familiarity with great events and 
distinguished men, rendered his conver- 
sation highly attractive to mere social 
visitors. His scientific acquisitions, and 
the deep interest which he took in all 
branches of natural history, made his 
society equally agreeable to men of learn- 
ing. Many such visited him, and were 
impressed as deeply by his general 
knowledge, as they were charmed by the 
courtesy of his demeanour. De Chastel- 
lux, De Liancourt, and other noblemen 
and foreigners of distinction, came away 
from Monticello with an enthusiastic 
opinion of their host, and informed all 
Europe that the country gentleman of 
Virginia was the most accomplished man 
of his epoch. In entertaining this di- 
verse society, in reading, writing, riding, 
and attending to his farms, passed the 
intervals of his absence from public af- 
fairs, and the long period of retirement 
which extended from the termination of 
his Presidency to his death. His career 
had been agitated, but splendid, and in 
the main happy. He had bitter ene- 
mies, but doubtless persuaded himself 
that such was the inevitable result of the 
great part which he had played during 
a period of violent party conflict. He 
had thousands of devoted and admiring 
friends, and these consoled him for the 
enmity of others. In the enjoyment of 
the immense fame attached to his name 
as the writer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and regarded by the people 
as the founder of the conquering theory 
of democracy, he thus passed the long 
years of his retirement, and finally ex- 
pired, with a sort of poetic justice, on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the act which 
constituted his chief glory, near the spot 
where he had drawn his first breath, 
and surrounded by a family and friends 
equally loving and admiring him.—The 
latest and most complete biography of 
Jefferson is by Henry S. Randall, LL.D, 
(3 vols. 8vo., New York, 1858.) His 
“ Memoirs, Correspondence, and Private 
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Papers” were published by his grandson, 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph (4 vols. 8vo., 
Charlottesville, Va., 1829; reprinted in 
London, Boston, and New York.) Bi- 
ographies of him have also been written 
by George Tucker (2 vols. 8vo., Phila- 
delphia, 1837,) and W. Linn (12mo., 
Ithaca, 1834.) His mnauscripts were 
purchased by Congress in 1848, and pub- 
lished under the title, “The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson; being his Autobiog- 
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raphy, Correspondence, Reports, Mes- 
sages, Addresses, and other Writings, 
Official and Private,” &c. (9 vols. 8vo., 
Washington, 1853-’5,) edited by H. 
A. Washington. Many editions of his 
“ Notes on Virginia” have been printed, 
the last at Richmond, Va., in 1853, from 
the author’s annotated copy. His “Man- 
ual of Parliamentary Practice” is still 
in use by Congress and American legis- 
lative bodies generally. 





-TO MISS L. C. C., OF CHARLOTTE CO., VIRGINIA. 


*Mong wintry climes and Arctic snows, 
Tis said, that on some shelter’s spot, 
Where not the storm nor wild wind blows, 
Oft blooms some pure forget-me-not, 

That even there its passing hour, 

Of grateful praise, was surely giv’n, 

As type to man when storms should lower, 
Of Hope and Mein’ry still in Heav’n. 


But oft’ner far we see where glows 
The sinking sun at dewy eve, 

Where lilies and some blushing rose 
On grateful sense their perfumes leave ; 
Some fairer flowers than those around, 
With hues untouched by mortal dye, 
Whose incense out the silent ground 
Ascend like prayers to God on high. 


Some woman thus, we often see, 

So lovely and so strangely fair, 

That like a flow’r in purity, 

She makes us feel that we might bear 
The ills of earth and all its woe, 

if we could be forever nigh, 
And catch some ray of Heav’nly glow, 
Which falls on her from out the sky. 


And, Lady, thou art one of those, 
With virtues blent in earthly charms, 
Who make us feel that all our woes, 
And earthly pangs and earthly harms, 
Would vanish like some meteor bright, 
If e’er a pray’r from lip of thine 
Should rise for us on wings of light, 


For tho’ of earth, thou art divine. 
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Chantilly, July 30th, 1779. 


Dear Sir: 


It is extremely unlucky for us that 
Capt. Read ‘could not dispose of my cer- 
tificates in Statia, because we are in great 
want of the linen they were to have pur- 
chased. However, since it is so, be so 
kind as to receive and keep the certifi- 
cates for me until I write you further on 
the subject. I have a very high opinion 
of our friend T. M., and as bad a one 
of H rand company. The former 
has already done much good to the cause 
of America, the latter essential evil, and 
are capable of and will undoubtedly exe- 
cute every villainy in the world to obtain 
the object they have in view, which is 
enormous wealth. They are, however, 
as artful as they are wicked, and as you 
say under cover of high office will per- 
vert everything to private emolument. 
They will require such a guard as our 
friend T. M., whose universal acquaint- 
ance, sound sense and penetration, with 
indefatigable perseverance can alone de- 
tect them and unravel their subtlety, 
otherwise protected as they are by hith- 
erto successful plunderers of the public, 
they will again escape with impunity. I 
have long thought exactly as he does of 
this transaction, and I will venture any- 
thing upon the issue of it, that the osten- 
sible cause of this purchase comes not 
here for it. But, what then? Flour 
sells amazingly high in the West Indies; 
leave may be obtained for sending it to 
the ostensible cause, and when there, sold 
for private emolument as an article of 
commerce—the public receiving here the 
prime cost in paper money, which by 
that time may be depreciated a thousand 
percent. Pretty business this? Infinite 
pains, and the best information, both here 
and in the West Indies, will be necessary 
to detect these bad men. If our friend 
T. M. accomplishes this, (as I really be- 
lieve he will, when once firmly engaged 
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in it) he shall be my Magnus Apollo, and 
he will, undoubtedly, by breaking up a 
nest that will otherwise disgrace and 
ruin America, deserves the thanks of 
every good man in the U.S. I observe 
that Mr. T. M. and Mr. P—n—e are both 
attacked by a scribbler in your Evening 
Post, of July 9th, under the signature of 
Cato,—a wretch who is as much their in- 
ferior in every worthy respect as virtue 
is superior to the dregs of vice. You may 
suppose by this that I know the author 
of Cato; I think myself as sure of it, 
as that M. is known at New York. The 
peculiar effrontery of the man, his real 
shallowness, his dogmatic determinations, 
and his pedantic display of reading, or 
rather affectation of having read much 
more than he ever did, are some of the 
circumstances that point him out, who 
dictated at least, this repeated specimen 
of his corruption and his impudence. 
This scribbler, uniform in nothing but 
profligacy, assumes the name of Cato, 
tho’ no more resembling either the great 
man of that name than an infant is like 
to Hercules, or extreme opposites to one 
another. The author of this Rhapsody 
being vice in the abstract, and the others 
men of consummate virtue. Let us call 
him then M. instead of Cato. He begins 
with agreeing, “that an anonymous de- 
tractor is the serpent of society ;” yet he 
proceeds immediately to enact this very 
serpent, by grossly traducing some by 
name, others by innuendo, and signs him- 
self Cato. A fulsome eulogy of himself, 
and some others almost as bad as himself, 
marks: another part of his production. 
It has been the practice of bad men, de- 
ceivers of the public, in all ages, to ac- 
complish nefarious purposes, by mixing 
some truth with much falsehood, by loud 
mouthing at times in favour of the public 
cause and public men. Thus Sempro- 
nius will be loud for Rome and Cato, and 
M. will scribble for the American Fabius, 
he will bluster for peace, be against re- 
newing the cries of the widow and or- 
phan, to increase the number of those 
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who groan in Captivity; to add weight 
to their chains, and aggravate the afflic- 
tions of the afflicted. This milky milki- 
ness he supposed would never be ima- 
gined to come from one whose heart is 
known to be harder than adamant, who 
cares as little for orphans, captives or the 
afflicted, as he greatly cares for and glo- 
ries in every refinement upon vice. M. 
is of opinion that ‘ every other our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress has a right to 
expect protection from the virtuous whigs 
of America, while in the execution of his 
duty.” Ile would insinuate by this that 
a member of Congress must necessarily 
do his duty, and therefore, at all events, 
deserve protection, &c. This is no doubt 
a fine doctrine for a Galloway, an Alex- 
ander, an Allen, and all such as may re- 
semblethem. But the doctrine of Truth 
will teach us, that no man deserves pro- 
tection from the “ Virtuous Whigs ‘of 
America,” whether he is in or out of 
Congress, unless his virtuous, innocent or 
able conduct entitle him to it. 

The cloven foot of M. is fully exposed 
to view whilst he /abours to persuade that 
the right of fishing on our own coasts 
need not be stipulated in a Treaty of 
Peace. He admits that this important 
right should not be given up in the 
“most distressful situation of our af- 
fairs,—that the God of nature has made 
it a common benefit.” For this then we 
have the great authority of a scribbler 
in the Evening Post, who at the same time 
admits that Selden . . . . . . and 
the King of Great Britain, and his pre- 
decessors, have in divers public acts af- 
firmed the contrary. Which then must 
America rely upon, the opinion of this 
misnumed Cato, or that of Selden and 
the King of Great Britain? or, are we 
not to conclude, that unless our right be 
stipulated by treaty the latter will con- 
tinue to assert their exclusive claim, and 
say to us hereafter: “ You knew our 
claims, and you also knew that this spec- 
ulative right which you rely upon, has 
ever been esteemed so trifling, that the 
wisest nations have deemed it necessary 
to have both the right and the limits of 
this Fishery fully and fairly described in 
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Treaties of Peace. Your silence therefore 
on this subject, in a treaty of peace, 
wherein you specifically mark out your 
rights, is a full and complete cession of 
the Fisheries in the American seas to 
those who, by former treaties, had con- 
sidered them in the light of exclusive 
property described by certain metes and 
bounds, By the Treaty which determined 
the last war between France and Great 
Britain, altho’ the latter joined to her 
claims of “ Mare Clausum,” the much 
better title of North America to these 
fisheries, yet she deemed it necessary to 
have the point fixed by express acknowl- 
edgment in the Treaty. Nor would 
France be satisfied without a description 
in the same Treaty of such parts of the 
Fishery as she might use. All this would 
have been unnecessary upon the princi- 
ples of this Pseudo-Politician, because 
“if, after a peace, Great Britain should 
disturb us in the exercise of that right, 
I conceive (says he) such disturbance to 
be among those lawful causes of war, 
which would justify us in a declaration 
of it, and in calling upon our allies to 
assist us.” How ridiculous is this wri- 
ter! But such is the nature of Error. 
He thinks it absurd to call upon our ally 
to prosecute the war for this purpose 
now, but it would be a very just cause 
hereafter. Now, when our great and 
good ally has freely engaged not to con- 
clude either Truce or Peace with G. B. 
without the formal consent of his Ame- 
rican Ally first obtained, it would be un- 
reasonable to desire his aid for the prose- 
cution of our Independence, as well in 
matters of Commerce as of Government ; 
but hereafter, when a peace shall have 
been concluded, and all obligation to con- 
tend for this Commercial Independence, 
cease, then it will be a clear right in us 
to call upon our ally to enter into a new 
war for the attainment of this branch of 
our Commerce, which will have been 
tacitly yielded, by an unpardonable si- 
lence on our part, at the very moment 
when the practice of nations has evinced 
the necessity of being unequivocally clear 
and express, Without the aid of a Mar- 
itime Power, and without a navy of our 
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own, (for we shall thus have foolishly 
given away our only nursery of seamen) 
we must begin a sea-war with one of the 
greatest maritime Powers in the world. 
Fine policy this, and well worthy of a 
man who, affecting to know all things, 
really knows little of anything! These 
Fisheries were first discovered by our 
Ancestors: they are contiguous to our 
Coasts; they have been uniformly en- 
joyed by our Ancestors and ourselves; 
they are indispensable to our existence, 
as a people who would carry on an inde- 
pendent Commerce. Our good and Pow- 
erful Ally has declared the object of his 
Alliance with us to be, to maintain effec- 
tually the liberty, sovereignty, and Inde- 
pendence, absolute and unlimited of the 
United States, as well in matters of ‘Gov- 
ernment as of Commerce, and that neither 
of the two parties shall conclude either 
truce or peace with G. Britain without 
the formal consent of the other first ob- 
tained. It bas been the policy of the 
wisest nations to have those rights of 
fishing described in Treaties. In defiance 
of all these, a Scribbler in the Evening 
Post would persuade us to say nothing 
about it, but go directly to war again 
with Great Britain if she molests us in 
the exercise of a right which the Author 
of Nature has made common. 

Tam, dear sir, your much obliged friend 
and obedient servant. 


P. S.—-Surely the Justice of Congress 
will incline them to give Dr. Lee’s De- 


fence to the Public. They cannot mean 
to keep their constituents hoodwinked on 
a point of so much consequence as the 
innocence or guilt of the public Servants, 

Dogmatic as M. is, his impudence can- 
not be great enough to insist on this as 
proper, and affrontive as he is, he knows 
himself too well to assume a place among 
—- - 
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DR. WM. SHIPPEN, JR., TO R. H. LEE. 


Philadelphia, April 16, 1780. 
My Dear Sir: 


Why so long a silence, and how do you 
do? Must the Wicked Enemies of our 
Country still prosper and go unpunished? 

I have been before the Court Martial 
three weeks, but have not finished yet, 
owing to a dispute about Evidence. The 
Congress Resolved, that in cases not Cap- 
ital, depositions taken from persons not 
belonging either to the line or Staff of 
the Army, before a Magistrate, if the 
prosecutor and person accused are pres- 
ent or cited to attend so many days, may 
be read in evidence. Morgan, supposing 
himself the Prosecutor as well as perse- 
cutor, cited me to attend, thro’ the deep- 
est snow this winter, which he first broke 
for 200 miles, and was once dug out of a 
Snow Hill, and was once froze to his sad- 
dle. I attended him not, but when the 
weather was better, sent a friend round 
to the same persons and obtained certifi- 
cates from 9-10ths of them, that they 
knew nothing against Dr. Shippen, and 
did not mean to injure his character, and 
that Morgan had earnestly and meanly 
importuned them to depose something or 
other. When I appeared before my 
Judges, I, conscious of my innocence, 
and not doubting but that, in a Court 
Martial, my certificates would be received 
to counteract such depositions, admitted 
them to be read. After we broke up it 
was whispered among my friends that I 
was on too slippery ground, and that my 
certificates would be of no use, and could 
not be legal testimony; in short, that, if 
I convinced their honour and consciences 
that I was innocent, they would not ac- 
quit me, because the testimony was not 
legal. Upon this I thought I was run- 
ning too great a risque, as some weak, 
wicked, and angry persons might have 
been persuaded to swear falsely, and 
begged his affidavits might not be admit- 
ted,—urging five reasons against them, 
and begged time to prepare’ my defence 
and take all his dearly earned oaths over 
again. This they granted, took 7 or 8 
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oral witnesses, and adjourned till 15th 
May. 

My Persecutor is now made Deputy 
Judge Advocate, and we set off in four or 
five days to go the circuit and make the 
poor people give their fourth attestation. 
The most curious piece of business ever 
undertaken! He gives me much trou- 
ble,—the matters happened so long ago, 
and at so many places, and he isso mean- 
ly industrious. There is hardly an action 
of two years that I am not obliged to ex- 
plain. If you can recollect any persons 
who wrote or complained to Congress of 
his Malconduct, and the suffering of the 
sick under his care, do write them to me 
by first Post. He wants to prove that all 
the clamours were raised by me to get his 
place, which you know was not true. I 
know the force of all his testimony, and 
am very clear I can oppose it all abun- 
dantly, if the Court Martial will allow 
anything for the distressed wants of 1777. 
It is very mortifying to have every boy, 
formerly my pupils, asked what they 
know against the Surgeon General; but 
I must now go through [with it. My] 
best compliments and love to your good 
[lady,] and all our cousins, from Mrs. 
and Miss Shippen, and your affectionate 
Brother and humble servant. 


R, H. LEE’S REPLY TO DR. WM. SHIPPEN, JR., 
OF APRIL 16TH, 1780. 


Richmond, May 7th 1780. 
My Dear Sir: 

I arrived here six days ago, to give 
my attendance as a member of this 
present General Assembiy, and here I 
received your favour of Ap’! 16th on the 
Sth Instant, for which be pleased to ac- 
cept my thanks. You ask, must the 
wicked enemies of our Country still pros- 
per and go unpunished? I answer they 
probably will, until virtue learns to be as 
industrious as vice, and men in general 
come to prize the former more than the 
latter. The stimulated industry that 
marks your persecutor strongly demon- 
strates, that some other quality than 
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mere virtue influences his conduct. The 
bitterness of revenge, working on dis- 
appointed ambition and avarice, is plainly 
perceptible at this distance of time. I 
cannot recollect the particular complaints 
against Dr. Morgan out of Congress; but 
I remember perfectly well, that in Con- 
gress Mr. Chace did most warmly oppose 
Dr. Morgan’s longer continuance in the 
Directorship, saying repeatedly, that nota 
Soldier would be obtained from Maryland, 
if the director was not changed. I re- 
member Mr, Chace, his mentioning par- 
ticular instances of his misconduct which 
appeared strong at the time. I make no 
doubt but that you may get the informa- 
tion you want from Mr, Chace, and be 
availed also by his testimony. If there 
were any written complaints they no 
doubt may be found upon the files of 
Congress. Having had the pleasure of a 
great share of your confidence and cor- 
respondence, and having been a member 
of Congress at the time, it seems more 
than probable that if you had excited 
clamours against the Director, with a view 
to succeed him, that I should have heard 
or known something about it, and yet I 
declare before God and man, that I 
neither knew or heard of any such thing. 
I believe there is scarcely a gentleman 
who was then a member of Congress, 
who does not well remember, how great 
and general the dissatisfaction was at 
that time, against the Director General ; 
insomuch that I solemnly affirm, it ap- 
peared to me, as I know it did to many 
others, that the change in the Director- 
ship, was indispensable to the collecting 
of another army ;—the former having 
been chiefly disbanded in the fall of 
1776. It appears to me a new mode of 
Judicial proceeding for the persecutor to 
be the evidence-taker,—altho’ the de- 
fendent be present. Because if they dif- 
fer concerning the propriety of any in- 
sertion, who is to determine, or is either 
of the parties to determine for himself 
against the other. In such a case an 
individual, whether he was able or other- 
wise, must be considered as an atom com- 
pared with N. America, the safety of 
which depended absolutely on an army, 
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and one specdily obtained. I heartily 
wish you a successful discharge (?) from 
persecution, as I do most firmly believe 
that your services have greatly availed the 
public. Iam once more engaged in the 
busy scene of politics. Col. Frank, too, 
is elected both for our Senate and House 
of Delegates; he is not yet here, but will 
be in a few days. My best love attends 
Mrs. Shippen and my cousins, What- 
ever letters you favour me with after 15th 
June next, must not be directed to this 
place, but as usual to Chantilly. I am 
yours, my Dear Sir, most sincerely and 
affectionately. 


R. H. LEE TO THE SIEUR GERARD-—AN UN- 
DATED FRAGMENT. 


—his most Christian Majesty, and 
esteem the French Nation for the wise 
and generous aid we have received for 
the security of our Independence, and 
the happiness of my country.—France 
has now the honour, Sir, to lead other 
nations in Philosophy, and to be far 
above all in the best branch of it, the 
philosophy of humanity. Such wisdom 
and generosity cannot fail to be attended 
with correspondent effects, pre-eminent 
greatness. 

The late large supply of provisions 
sent to Antigua, denotes the enemies’ 
opinion that the West Indies will in 
future be the seat of war. I hope the 
* aid of his Catholic Majesty will be an 
additional means of frustrating every 
plan of defence that Great Britain may 
form in that quarter. 

As my wishes for your health are very 
sincere, so it will give me pleasure to 
hear that you are perfectly recovered 
from the indisposition that afflicted you 
when I left Philadelphia. 

I have the honour to be, with senti- 
ments of the highest esteem and regard, 
Sir, your most obedient and very humble 
servant. 
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R. H. LEE TO COUNT DE MOUSTIER. 


Sir, 

I return you the book that you had the 
goodness to lend me, and I pray you, 
Sir, to accept my thanks for the pleasure 
and instruction that I have received from 
reading it. It appears to me that if 
France should be so fortunate as to profit 
from the opportunity furnished by a good 
King, a time of peace, and in an en- 
lightened age; to establish a free and 
well-balanced constitution, that she will 
soon become the happiest and most 
powerful nation in the world. A right 
beginning is essential to a right end, and 
therefore the Author has contended for 
the former with great propriety. I think 
he has demonstrated the wisdom of his 
plan, by shewing the pernicious conse- 
quences that in former times have been 
derived from a contrary practice. Ihave 
the honour to be with considerations of 
the highest respect and esteem, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and very humble 

servant. 


GOV’R JEFFERSON TO R. H. LEE, AS COUNTY 
LIEUTENANT OF WESTMORELAND, WITH 
HIS REPLY. 


Charlottesville, May Z9th, 1781. 
Sir, 

Information having been given me, 
that a considerable number of men have 
deserted from the French Army and 
Navy in America, which the command- 
ing Officers are very urgent to have ap- 
prehended, I must desire you to give 
ofders at the several Ferries in your 
County, that all foreigners offering to 
cross at them, and having the appear- 
ance of soldiers or seamen, be examined 
with great strictness; and if there be 
good reason to believe them to be de- 
serters, that they then be delivered to 
such persons as you shall appoint to 
guard them, till you can have an oppor- 
tunity, by militia or otherwise, to send 
them, with a state of the circumstances 
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of suspicion, to the headquarters of 
Major General the Marquis La Fayette. 
I am with much respect, Sir, 
Your most ob’t servant. 


R. H. LEE TO DR- THOMAS THOMPSON, IN PUR- 
SUANCE OF THE ABOVE ORDER. 


June 30th, 1781. 
Sir: 

His excellency the Gov.’r having re- 
ceived information that a number of men 
have deserted from the Army and Navy 
of his most Christian Majesty in America, 
whom the Commanding Officers are very 
desirous to have apprehended; and his 
Excellency having charged me to give 
orders at the several Ferrys in this 
County, that all foreigners offering to 
cross at them having the appearance of 
soldiers or seamen, shall be examined 
with great strictness, and if there be 
good reason to believe them to be de- 
serters that they be stopped and secured ; 
You are hereby directed to observe a con- 
duct conformable to the Governor’s orders 
in the premises at your Ferry, and to 
cause persons of the above description to 
be secured and delivered to the officer of 
the Guard upon the canoes at Nominy 
Ferry; who is hereby commanded to re- 
ceive all such into his safe keeping, under 
a military guard, untill he shall inform 
me thereof, or the Commanding Officer of 
the County, and receive farther Orders 
concerning such prisoners. 

I am, Sir, your very humble servant. 


JAMES MADISON TO R. H. LEE, WITH HIS 
REPLY. 


Orange, July 7th, 1785. 
Sir: 


Your favour of 30th May came to 
hand yesterday only, having lain some- 
time in Fredericksburg, and finally reach- 
ed Orange via Albemarle. 

I agree with you perfectly in thinking 
it the interest of this country to embrace 
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the first decent opportunity of parting 
with Kentucky, and to refuse firmly to 
part with any more of our Western set- 
tlements. It seems necessary, however, 
that this first instance of a voluntary 
dismemberment of a State, should be 
conducted in such a manner as to form a 
salutary precedent. As it will indirectly 
affect the whole confederacy, Congress 
ought clearly to be made a party to it, 
either immediately or by a proviso, that 
the partition Act shall not be in force 
until the actual admission of the new 
State into the Union. No interval what- 
ever should be suffered between the re- 
lease of our hold upon that country, and 
its taking on itself the obligations of a 
member of the Federal Body. Should it 
be made a separate State without this 
precaution, it might be tempted to re- 
main so, as well with respect to the U. 
S. as to Virginia, by two considerations : 
Ist. The evasion of its share of the com- 
mon Debt; 2d. The allurement which 
an exemption from taxes would prove to 
citizens of States groaning under them. 
It is very possible that such a course 
might, in the end, be found disadvanta- 
geous, but the charms of ambition and 
present interest too often prevail against 
the remonstrances of sound policy. May 
we not also with justice insist, that a 
reasonable portion of the particular debt 
of Virginia, should be assumed by the 
District which is to set up for itself? 
The arrival of Mr. Gardoqui will turn 
out, I hope, an auspicious step towards 
conciliating explanations and overtures 
on the subject of the Mississippi. Be- 
sides the general motives for accelera- 
ting an adjustment of the affair, the 
prodigions effect it would have on the 
sale of the back lands renders it of pecu- 
liar importance. The same consideration 
presses for such arrangements with 
Great Britain as will give us speedy 
possession of the Western Ports. As to 
the Commercial arrangements which we 
wish from her, I see no room for san- 
guine expections. What could she get 
from us by yielding to our demands 
which she does not now enjoy? I can- 
not speak with certainty as to the other 
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States, but it is apparent that the trade 
of this was never more completely mo- 
nopolized, when it was under the direc- 
tion of her own laws, than it is at this 
moment. Our present situation there- 
fore verifies the doctrine held ‘out in 
Deane’s intercepted letters. We have 
lost by the Revolution our trade with the 
West Indies, the only one which yield- 
ed us a favourable balance, without hav- 
ing gained any new channels to com- 
péensate it. What makes the British 
Monopoly, too, the more mortifying, is 
the abuse they make of it. Not only the 
private Plantere who have resumed the 
practice of shipping their own tobacco, 
but many of our merchants, particularly 
the natives of the country who have no 
connexion in Great Britain, have receiv- 
ed accounts of sales which carry the most 
visible and shameful frauds in every ar- 
ticle. In every point of view indeed the 
trade of this country is in a deplorable 
condition, A comparison of current 
prices here with those in the Northern 
States, either at this time or at any time 
since the peace, will show that the loss 
direct on our produce, and indirect on 
our imports, is not less than 50 per cent. 
Till very lately the price of our staple 
has been down to 32 and 33 on James 
River, and 28 on Rappahannock, During 
the same period the former was selling 
in Philadelphia, and probably in the 
other Northern Ports, at 44 of our cur- 
rency, and the latter, in proportion ; 
though it is clear that tobacco in the 
Northern Ports is intrinsically worth 
less than in ours; being burthened with 
the expense of freight from the latter to 
the former, and remaining at the same 
distance from its ultimate market. The 
price of merchandise here is at least 
as much above as tobacco is below the 
Northern standard. 

We have had from the beginning of 
June to the present time very hot and 
very wet weather. The effect of it on 
upland corn has been favourable, but 
much the reverse on that in the flats. It 
has given full opportunity to the planters 
to pitch their crops of tobacco, but 
though many of them have repeated this 
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operation several times, the noxious in- 
sects still threaten to abridge the pros- 
pect. Should these depredations subside, 
the extraordinary efforts of the country 
for a crop must produce a great one. 
Our wheat in this part of the country is 
very indifferent. How it may be in 
others I cannot say, but believe the com- 
plaints are pretty general. 

With the highest esteem and regard, 
I remain, dear sir, your obedient and 
very humble servant. 


New York, Aug. 11th, 1785. 
Dear Sir: 


Your favour of July 7th was long 
coming to hand, as I find my letter of 
20th May was in getting to you. This, 
joined to the uncertainty of letters ever 
arriving safe, is a very discouraging cir- 
cumstance to full and free correspon- 
dence. 

I have the honour of according most 
perfectly and entirely with your ideas 
for regulating our severance from Ken- 
tucky. It is unquestionably just that 
this district should assume her fair and 
full proportion of the debt created by the 
War. For the benefit being common, so 
should be the expense producing it, and 
that this shall be a fundamental article 
in the act of parting, as well as that 
they shall be a component part of the 
Federal Union. The contract should be 
Tripartite: the Parties, our State, Con- 
gress, and Kentucky. Mr. Jay is com- 
missioned to treat with Mr. Gardoqui, 
but as yet nothing has been done. The 
exclusive navigation of the Mississippi 
will be earnestly contended for by Spain, 
who, to quiet us on that head, will prob- 
ably grant large commercial benefits. 
But if we remain firm, I ingline to think 
that the navigation will be consented to. 
As yet we only know officially that Mr. 
Adams has arrived in London, received 
his audience, and delivered his creden- 
tials. The next Pa will probably 
inform us of his feéling the British 
Pulse, and how it beats, at the subjects 
that he is to try itupon. I think with 
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you that there is not great room for hope 
of commercial advantages from a nation, 
whose appetite for commerce has ever 
been ravenous, and its wishes always for 
monopoly. And the more especially as 
we have no compensation to make. I 
believe that we may dispose them to be 
reasonable, by a very careful and con- 
siderate restraining of their trade, in 
all cases where we shall not injure our- 
selves more than them by the restraint. 
But it seems to me clearly beyond doubt, 
that the giving Congress a power to Jeg- 
islate over the trade of the Union, would 
be dangerous in the extreme to the five 
Southern or staple States, whose want of 
ships and seamen would expose their 
freightage and their produce to a most 
pernicious and destructive monopoly. 
With such a power eight States in the 
Union would be stimulated by extensive 
interest to shut close the door of monop- 
oly, that by the exclusion of all rivals, 
whether for the purchasing our produce 
or freighting it, both these might be at 
the mercy of our East and North. The 
spirit of Commerce, throughout the 
world, is a spirit of avarice, and could 
not fail to act as above stated. What 
little difficulty there could be in drawing 
over one of the five to join the eight in- 
terested States must be very discernible 
to those who have marked the progress 
of Intrigues in Congress. 

In truth it demands most careful cir- 
cumspection, that the remedy be not 
worse than the disease, bad as the last 
may be. I could say much on this sub- 
ject, it is not necessary, for I am sure 
that your good sense reflecting calmly 
on. the subject will sufficiently discern 
the danger of such an experiment. Nor 
do I believe it necessary, being satisfied 
that a well digested system of restraint 
being properly laid before the States by 
Congress, would be universally adopted 
by the different Assemblies. I think so, 
because it will be most evidently the in- 
terest of all to do so. 

It is true that the price of our staple 
has been for sometime greater at Phila- 
delphia and here than in Virginia. But 
it is as true the European price did not 
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warrant the price of these two places, 
as the great losses and Bankruptcies of 
the adventurers plainly prove. Indeed 
this excess of price at Philada. and N. 
Y. was occasioned by sinking specula- 
tors, who, to swim awhile longer, would 
go any length to keep up appearances, 
by making some remittances to their 
creditors abroad. But this business is 
now chiefly over, and here at present 
there is neither money nor inclination 
to purchase tobacco. The crowd of 
Bankrupts at Philada. has, I believe, 
nearly produced the same effect. 
R. H. Les. 


R, H. LEE TO HIS SONS IN FRANCE. 


Philadelphia, May 10th, 1777. 


I heard with great pleasure that my 
dear children were safely arrived in 
France. Before this intelligence reached 
me, I had suffered much from apprehen- 
sions, both for them and their worthy 
uncles, in a country (England) where 
every consideration of virtue and justice 
is sacrificed to wicked resentment and 
views of Tyranny. The risk and dan- 
ger of correspondence to Great Britain 
prevented me from writing to you whilst 
you remained in that country, and not 
a want of affection, for whilst you con- 
tinue to behave as well as you have done, 
my tenderest affection shall always be 
placed on you. The views I formerly 
entertained for my eldest son must now 
be changed, with the great alterations 
that have taken place in the system of 
North America. Instead of the Church, 
I would now have him as knowing as 
possible in Commerce, as well the theory 
as the practical part. For this purpose, 
if his good uncle William should reside 
in France, my son will be employed by 
him as clerk or agent in some capacity, 
by which a temporary support may be 
gained, and a lasting knowledge of busi- 
ness at the same time. But whether he 
is under the immediate care of his uncle 
or any other gentleman in France, I 
hope and insist that he pay the closest 
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attention to business and the greatest 
respect and obedience to him under 
whose care and patronage he lives. 
Every present future good consequence 
will flow from such a conduct, and every 
evil from the contrary. Let my dear 
son, therefore, grave upon his mind and 
faithfully practice this advice of his af- 
fectionate father. It will be of great 
importance to learn well the French Lan- 
guage and be able to speak, read, and 
write it, with correctness and fluency. 
Our future commerce with France will 
be so extensive as to render this indis- 
pensable, and I desire it may not be neg- 
lected. If gentlemen in France observe 
your attention to business, and especi- 
ally fur the discharge of it, there is no 
doubt but on your return to your own 
country, you will be so trusted to con- 
duct the business of foreign merchants, 
as to be very useful to them, and profit- 
able to yourself. 


R. H, LEE TO DR. WM. SHIPPEN, JR. 


York Town, October 18th, 1777. 


My Dear Sir: 


I feel too sensibly the number and 
weight of the obligations under which 
your goodness has laid me, not to entreat 
earnestly, that you will excuse me from 
this last effort of your friendship, and 
that you will suffer me to pay for the 
wine that I had of you. The friendship 
that bears altogether on one side may be 
oppressive, and the excellence, if not 
the existence, of this virtue depends on 
reciprocal communications of benefits. 
I think the quantity of wine I applied to 
you for, was 25 gallons, which at 30s. 
per gal. comes exactly to One Hundred 
Dollars, which you will please receive 
enclosed. If this is not right please to 
let me know, and the error shall be rec- 
tified. 

I wish you health and happiness, be- 
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ing very sincerely your affectionate 
friend and brother. 


R. H. LEE TO GEORGE WYTHE. 


Chantilly, Feb. 28th, 1783. 
Moca Resrectrep Wortny Sir: 


My son Ludwell comes again to put 
himself under your patronage in his Law 
studies, from whence we both regretted 
that he was compelled to remove hy the 
necessities of the times. Independent 
indeed of the powerful consideration of 
your friendship for himself and me, I 
feel strongly the propriety of preferring 
the Institutions of my own Country to 
those of other States, and I am happy to 
be informed that sensible men in the 
neighbouring countries, entertain a pro- 
per sense of the benefits to be derived 
from your benevolent attention to the 
instruction of youth; as I understand 
that young men now in Philadelphia 
propose to finish their studies with you. 
My son will in all things follow your 
friendly advice, and be grateful to the 
bestower for giving it. 

As far as we may judge at present, it 
would seem that we are not far removed 
from the possession of that blessing 
which you have so uniformly and so 
ably contended for. The Independence 
of the United States, appears by the 
King of England’s speech to his Parlia- 
ment, to be granted by him, and many 
other corresponding accounts render it 
more than probable, that a general peace 
has already taken place, upon which fa- 
vourable prospect I do most heartily con- 
gratulate you. 

Mrs. Lee presents her compliments to 
your lady, and I beg to be continued on 
the roll of your best friends. 

I am with the most perfect esteem and 
regard, Dear Sir, your much obliged and 
obedient. 











BELL ADRAIN. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


"Twas a clear and sunny day, 
As my memory serves me well, 
When the apple-blossoms fell, 
And the tinted snow of May 
Lay upon the dusty way. 


In‘ that sunny day and clear 
I, and trusting Bell Adrain, 
Wandered down the village lane; 
Still methinks her voice I hear 
Tinkling in the atmosphere. 


Each was fond, and both were young ;— 
Youth and fondness! care not these 
What the name that Hercules 

Took when dames of Greece among, 

Nor what songs the sirens sung. 


*Twas a mournful joy to look 
Through those, dear transparent eyes, 
Past the shadow of her sighs, 

To the soul beneath which shook 

As my parting kiss I took. 


All lay open to my will— 
Souls like hers from veils are free— 
There I saw no doubt of me, 

But a dark, foreboding thrill 

Of inevitable ill. 


’T was the tale so often told— 
I had little, she had none; 
Wealth was needed to be won; 
For though Cupid mocks at gold, 
Hymen to the poor is cold. 


So I sailed to foreign lands, 
Winning wealth by earnest strife ; 
Risking peace an health and life, 

Wandering on burning sands, 

Clutching gold with eager hands. 


That I felt no yearning stir 
With its fondness mixed with fears, 
Through those soul-debasing years ; 
Blame me not—it was for her 
I was Fortune’s worshipper. 


Home I came at length to dwell, 
Where I dwelt in other days; 
Home I came again to gaze 

On that sweet, secluded dell, 

Where the apple-blossoms fell. 


Bell Adrain. 


Throngh the village street 1 strode ; 
’Twas not changed; it seemed as though 
I had left an hour ago, 

Merely sauntering down the road 

From my every-day abode. 


Off to meet my Bell Adrain, 

As in olden time I went; 

To her house my way was bent, 
When within that grassy lane 
There approached a funeral train, 


Tinged with white each sable plume— 
’T was a token then that he, 
If a man the dead might be, 

Was unwedded when his doom 

Filled his friends with grief and gloom. 


With the crowd I followed, why, 
Knowing not, my feet were led 
In the pathway of the dead; 

And, when stood the charnel nigh 

Hearse and mourners, there was I. 


Silently gave place to me 
Those who stood around the dead ; 
Then upon the plate I read— 

Fire the words appeared to be— 

“ Bell Adrain, aged twenty-three.” 


To my eyes the lightning came, 

Drying up the fount of tears 

Which has since been sealed for years; 
All my soul seemed scorched with flame, 
Lit by that familiar name. 


Forty years since then have rolled, 
And, with early feelings fled, 
Strong affection chilled and dead; 

Wedded only to my gold, 

I am lone and sad and old. 


Still I totter, every day, 
To the olden spot, where stand 
Houses now, on every hand; 
But no more the dusty way 
Whitens with the snow of May. 


This my wandering is vain; 
Never will I see my dear, 
Never more her accents hear, 

Never in that sunny lane 

Clasp the hand of Bell Adrain. 














BLUE-EYES 


AND BATTLEWICK, 


A WINTER’S TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE MOZIS ADDUMS’ LETTERS. 


. 
(Copy-right secured.) 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING. BATTLEWICK AND 
GRIMSHAW. 


Sure enough, there stood Allen, grin- 
ning from ear to ear. A cigar-box was 
in his hands. Abram’s first impulse was 
to knock him down; but Allen, seeing 
mischief in his master’s eye, popped open 
the lid of the cigar-box, and thereby in- 
stantly convinced Abram that Allen and 
Hardolde Wuhwuld were two distinct 
and separate personages. Behold two 
great glasses foaming over with egg-nog! 
Abram at once sat straight up in bed, 
and looked almost more love at Allen 
than he had ever looked at Blue-Eyes. 

“ Allen, look in my vest pocket and 
you will find a dollar.” 

“Thanky, sir. But you jes’ hold on 
to dis. Right fresh fum de Mawifill 
House, de fust two glasses ladled out. 
Me an’ Marss Connuer been fixin’ de 
bowl dis hour an’ mo. He say he 
knowed you’d like to have de top crus’, 
an’ I knowed it, too. 

Abram buried his nose in the foam 
and took a long dranght. The egg- 
nog was truly delicious. 

“You take the other glass, Allen.” 

“Yes, sir. Iknowed you was gwine 
give itto me. I got mea gode here; I 
pours it in dat. Is dis de dollar, or dis 
here one ? 

“ Either, you rascal,” 


“ Thanky, sir,” and Allen retired into 
the front room. 

Sitting up in bed, Abram mixed his 
dream with his drink, making each the 
more palatable. While drinking, he 
came to a decision, like a man of de- 
cision. He decided that Aunt Betty had 
gotten the better of Hardolde Wuhwuld, 
and that, therefore, it behooved him to 
act in such a way as to convince the good 
people of Hobgoblinopolis that he was a 
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very fickle and undecided man. 


He 
would see Buckdoddle about it, first 


thing after breakfast. He was confirmed 
in this decision by testimony which the 
occupant of the front room brought to 
bear in favour of the egg-nog. Abram 
could but listen to the utterances of his 
supreme delight. 

*“Oom! so good! Marss Connuer he’s 
a gent’mun, he is;—a ree-ul gent’mun. 
Gooder and gooder! Oom! he is a 
gent’mun. Oom! Itas’ederum. Gee- 
whollicky! De bessist uv de bess’. 
Lordy, Lordy, Lordy!” A sigh gave to- 
ken that the contents of the gourd were 
exhausted. Very quickly thereafter, -Al- 
len re-appeared before his master. 

‘‘Marss Abum, ’sposen I and you 
takes anuther.” 

“Good!” said Abram, draining his 
glass and handing it to Allen. “I was 
about to suggest the same thing, my- 
self.” 

Allen made off. Battlewick rose and 
entered the front room. A splendid fire, 
a genuine Christmas fire was burning in 
the grate—the chimney was working to 
a charm, as chimneys generally do of a 
snowy morning. Abram paid no atten- 
tion to the fire, but pulled out his table- 
drawer and extracted something. 

“Dar!” exclaimed Allen, who was 
peeping through the window that opened 
on the street. ‘Dar! didn’t I knewed 
he’d be right arfter dat ar blue dogry- 
type ’fore his eye was farly open. White 
fokes is de dirndest fools! Now, Marss 
Abum, he—uh-oom ! here he come.” 

Abram drew near the window to get a 
better look at his sweetheart’s likeness, 
and Allen made tracks through the snow 
towards the Mawfill House, singing as 
he went, 


“ Rock eye, my love has gone, 
Rock eye, my love has gone, 
Rock eye, my Jove has gone, 
De yum tum too de doo!” 
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He was not long gone. Returning with 
two more glasses of egg-nog, he surpris- 
ed Abram, who could hardly believe he 
had had time to get to the next corner, 
Nevertheless, there was the egg-nog. 
Man and master quickly disposed of it, 
and Allen went about his business, 
Abram having no further use for him. 
Battlewick then addressed himself to his 
toilette, with a studious circumspection 
that was shameful in a man of decision 
and business, He paid especial atten- 
tion to his hair—a common failing of 
men with light hair, which, in its worst 
estate, always looks better than black 
hair. 

It was late when he emerged. 
felt well, looked well, was well. It was 
gloriously cold and bracing. A thin 
counterpane of gray cloud obscured the 
seen, which promised soon to come out ; 
a fine deep snow lay on the ground. 
He heard the cheerful sound of sleigh 
bells. 

At the door of the shop of R. Nutgall 
& Co, he encountered the whole shop— 
R. Nutgall, T. Nutgall, & Co.—all wait- 
ing to see the sleighs when they passed. 
They had seen his advertisement in the 
“ Hobgoblinopolitan,” and attacked him 
en blue masse, (as the Punster Murdrum 
afterwards affirmed,) about it. R. Nut. 
gall, whose soul had been mellowed and 
whose body had been induced to take a 
turn for the better by the reading of 
Jerrold’s “‘Cakes and Ale,” came for- 
ward to beg pardon for his rudeness the 
morning previous, and to beg him to 
stay. T. Nutgall, in black Parsee cap 
and tow-linen shop-apron, graciously ten- 
dered him the compliments of the season, 
and whispered in his ear—‘t You’re a 
— fool, as Reuben says,” (Reuben never 
attered an oath in his life,) “and you 
shall stay. J say so.” Co almost rosy 
from the effects of fiddling or ‘ mercu- 
rius vivus,’ and a few other medica- 
ments, and counter-irritants—Co assault- 
ed him good-naturedly about the chimney. 

“Pay up, and cut out. The soonera 
man, whose chimney had been scientifi- 
cally fixed, but who, in spite of the sci- 
entific fixing, didn’t know his own mind, 
and didn’t know whether he would go or 
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not—the sooner such a man left Hobgob- 
linopolis, the better. He (Co) was of 
opinion that he (Co) would not materi- 
ally suffer from the departure of such 
an individual, and he (Co) was sure 
the community would thank him (Co) 
for urging him (Battlewick) to leave.” 


Co had been down to Abram’s office, 
long before Abram awoke, to see how 
the sheet-iron hood worked, and—the 
stute of the wind being such as to render 
the hood entirely unnessary—was so de- 
lighted with its operation that he had in- 
vented « machine, suggested by the wind 
that went through the hood on its way 
from Battlewick’s grate to the heavens—— 
a machine that combined the properties 
of an air-pump and a wind-mill, and 
came near being a perpetual motion. 
The air under the bell glass of the air- 
pump was conducted by a tube and 
made to impringe upon the sails of the 
wind-mill, setting it in motion; which 
motion, by a simple arrangement of gear- 
ing, set the crank of the air-pump to 
working, kept it at work, and at the 
same time, through another tube, sup- 
plied the bell glass with air as fast as it 
was exhausted. A most pneumatic and 
ingenious machine. 


Abram parted with the Nutgalls & 
Co., 2 happy man. All seemed to go 
well with him. At the table of the Maw- 
fill House, he met Buckdoddle the elder, 
eating his breakfast as erectly as any 
man, who had given all the money he 
had to the servants for Christmas gifts, 
could eat a breakfast. The friends greet- 
ed each other with Christmas warmth, 
and proceeded to discuss their breakfast, 
which was Christmas hot, that is to say, 
utterly cold, as a set of intoxicated ne- 
groes could wish or devise. Neverthe- 
less, both ate with winter-morning relish, 


Abram fell a thinking. Soon he look- 
ed up. 

** Buckdoddle.” 

“Well, I suppose I may take the ad- 
vertisement out ?” 


**Yes; but how in the ——?” 


“T saw that, and the ’nog, too, in 
your face the moment you entered,” re- 
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plied his friend, anticipating the second 
as he had the first question. 

Abram stared at him aghast. 

““Do I show it so plainly—so plainly 
that—that—a lady could perceive it?” 

“ Not if you wait an hour or two.” 

** But I can’t wait,” answered Abram, 


with impatient positiveness, ‘To tell 
the truth, Buckdoddle, I want your opin- 
ion. Ilow soon in the morning maya 
gentleman, with propriety, visit his 
sweetheart.” 

Buckdoddle abandoned his cold waffle. 

This was a serious question. Deny- 
ing that Abram had a sweetheart, (there 
being but one in the universe,) he would 
put the question in another and a proper 
form, ‘How soon in the morning may 
a gentleman, with propriety, visit a young 
lady with whom he is well acquainted ?’ 
A very grave question. 

Allow him a moment’s reflection, 

“Not before the young lady is up. 
Certainly not. Nor until she has had 
her dear dainty little breakfast. Cer- 
tainly not. Nor immediately thereafter. 
Certainly not. All this is clear—this is 
etiquette, good breeding. 

“But books on etiquette and good 
breeding should not be the guide-books of 
the lovyer. It is the duty of the lovyer, 
and especially of the true lovyer, to 
make himself a fool, to violate etiquette, 
to violate good breeding, to pay no re- 
gard to propriety, none to the position of 
the hands of the clock, none to the place 
the sun occupies in the heavens. Every 
outrage the true lovyer commits only 
proves that the trae lovyer is a true 
lovyer- The case, therefore, is settled.” 

Buckdoddle makes a decision that can 
never be reversed. It is this: 

“A gentleman may, with entire pro- 
priety, visit « young lady with whom he 
is well acquainted, just as soon as he can 
effect an entrance into the house in 
which she resides. The sooner the bet- 
ter. The later the better. If any gen- 
eral rule was to be laid down, he (Buck- 
doddle) begged leave to lay down the 
following : 

“«« A gentleman who is in the habit of 
visiting a young lady, and is fond of vis- 
iting a young lady, to show that he is 
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fond of visiting that precise young lady, 
ought invariably to break down her front 
door exactly at day-break.’ ” 

Battlewick disappeared. 
resumed his waffle. 


Buckdoddle 


Grimshaw was an early riser. After 
the manner of the Hobgoblinopolitans, 
he rose not with the sun but before it. 
Although he had gone to bed late thenight 
before, the gray dawn of the Christmas 
morning beheld him stirring at his reg- 
ular hour in his darkened chamber. 
First to open the shutters, next to take 
from the top bureau drawer his shaving 
implements preparatory to a shave with 
cold water. 

Grimshaw’s face did not wear its usual 
hard, eager, business look this Christmas 
morning. He was less brisk in his move- 
ments, luitered over his razor-strop; and 
lathered his face mechanically, without 
looking at himself in the little glass that 
hung by the window where it might 
catch all the light. Either his razor was 
dull or his hand so nervous that he had 
made a superfluous distribution of soap, 
for he had no sooner commenced to 
scrape his upper lip and to look at him- 
self in the little looking-glass, than there 
came into his eyes a warm, clear lather 
that compelled him to quit shaving. He 
laid down his razor, and muttered—an 
oath? No, a prayer—‘‘ Thank God.” 
Iie looked at his wife, sleeping soundly 
in the bed, and at his baby-daughter, 
nestled sweetly in her crib; and again 
he prayed his short prayer— Thank 
God!” Then he made another attempt 
upon his upper lip. The warm, clear 
lather came in his eyes worse than be- 
fore. 

Grimshaw was losing time. Time is 
money. And Christmas the busiest of 
days with him. Nevertheless, he once 
more and very deliberately laid down 
his razor, and walked leisurely across 
the floor, back and forth, a half dozen of 
times. Approaching ti.e little glass, he 
gave his face a careful examination. The 
warm, clear lather was now running 
down his cheeks and mixing with the 
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other lather made out of military shav- 
ing soap. Pleased with his looks, he 
began to smile, and suddenly whipped 
his hand over his head and caught him- 
self by the back of his neck, determin- 
ed, evidently, to do himself some gross 
cranial injury. 

Ile looked at the corner of the ward- 
robe. That was too sharp. He looked 
at the bed-post. That would arouse his 
wife. At the casing of the door. That 
would do, but‘he would jar the room and 
wake the baby. So he walks softly out 
of the chamber into the passage, still 
holding himself by the back of the neck, 
and looks about for a suitable object 
against which to plunge his skull. Noth- 
ing there. Whereupon, he abouts face, 
and once more examines the casing of the 
door. Good! He thinks he may give 
himself a few comfortable bumps with- 
out disturbing anybody inside the cham- 
ber. , At all events, he will try it. He 
has his head ready in, his hand, and 
bump number one is about to occur, 
when— 

‘For mercy’s sake, Mr. Grimshaw, 


what is the matter? Don’t, oh! please 


don’t. It is so horrible. 
me out-of my senses !” 

This was not the first time Grimshaw 
had been detected by his wife while in 
the very act of inflicting his peculiar- 
ly original punishment upon himself. 
Thrice before she had caught him, and 
thrice had she repented catching him. 
For, when Grimshaw bumped his head, 
it was a sign that Grimshaw must be let 
alone, and asked no questions. But the 
bumping was something Mrs. Grimshaw 
could never witness in silence. The act 
itself was strange. The unknown mo- 
tives that prompted the act made it hor- 
rible. And this Christmas morning it 
was more horrible than ever. 

There stood Grimshaw, a middle-aged 
and very respectable, practical, business 
man and lawyer—there stood Grimshaw, 
before sunrise, in a cold passage, with 
nothing on but his night-clothes, his face 
covered with lather, his eyes full of tears, 
holding himself by the back of his neck, 
in the very act, apparently, of butting 
his brains out against the door of his 


You frighten 
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own chamber. It was enough to frighten 
anybody out of their senses ! 

Before Mrs. Grimshaw finished beg- 
ging her husband to ‘ don’t!” the ser- 
vant girl appeared with the kindling for 
the fire, and Grimshaw had two wit- 
nesses of his singular conduct and _ hide- 
ous aspect. He.did not explode in oaths, 
but meekly followed the two women into 
the chamber, and sat down in a chair 
near the fire, which soon began to blaze. 
His wife returned to bed, and lay there 
watching him. The servant girl made 
haste to leave the room. 

Grimshaw rose, took his chair, placed 
it close to the bed, sat down in it, took 
his wife’s hand between both his own, 
and looked composedly in her mild black 
eyes. Of course, Mrs. Grimshaw was 
the first to speak. Of course, when Mrs. 
G. did speak, she made no allusion to 
heads or the bumping of heads. She 
asked about the baby. 

“ The baby,” according to Grimshaw, 
and he affirmed it with the utmost grav- 
ity, “ the baby was better than any baby 
ever had been heretofore, or any baby 
ever would be hereafter.” 

““Won’t you take cold sitting here ?” 

“No, Mrs. Grimshaw, I will not take 
cold. You cannot induce me, J could 
not induce myself to take cold, sitting 
here.” 

This was said quite sternly. But there 
was a saving clause in Grimshaw’s look. 
His wife was not the least alarmed. 

“T had a dream, last night,” quoth G. 

“Yes, but please wipe your face and 
put on your gown.” 

Grimshaw promptly obeyed. Then he 
commenced : 

“T had a dream, last night.” 

When Grimshaw commenced, he did 
not intend to tell the half, nay, nor the 
third of his dream. But, finding he 
could not make himself understood with- 
out telling a little here and a little there 
of what he had intended not to tell, he 
kept cutting into the reserved portion of 
his story, until finally he cut it all away 
—told the entire story—told every bit of 
his dream. And not thatonly. He told 
the whole secret history of his life— 
every bad, every sly, every mean, every 
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villainous thing he had ever done. 
He made a perfectly clean breast of it. 

Why, how could he help it? Ie must 
make some explanation of his attempt 
upon his skull; and that explanation 
once begun under the light of those lov- 
ing eyes that drank in every word he 
said, and never once altered their look 
of deep interest and affectionate concern, 
no matter how vile the story he told upon 
himself—once begun, under such auspi- 
ces, that explanation could not stop half- 
way. It must be full, and it was full— 
complete. Then there was something in 
the touch of that soft hand he held be- 
tween both his own, and kept uncon- 
sciously patting all the while—there was 
something there, that kept him going un- 
til not one item of his story was left un- 
told—until not one particle of the “ per- 
ilous stuff’ wherewith his bosom was 
surcharged remained, to generate like 
stuff and fill his breast once more with 
poisonous matter. 

He ended; and the fair priestess, who 
had listend with patient unbelief to the 
recital of his crimes, shrived him sweet- 
ly—shrived him, it seemed, of all sin, 
so clean and free at heart he felt when 
he was through. 

Grimshaw had done the best morn- 
ing’s work he had ever done in all his 
life, and needed no man to tell him so. 
His own soul told him. He had confess- 
ed before that best of ministers, his 
wife ; he had received absolution of the 
only human being from whom God ever 
intended man to receive absolution—a 
confessor as far superior (in point of 
virtue, in power truly to remit sin, and 
to induce men to begin a holier life,) to 
the beshaven and be-beaded creatures of 
the See uf Rome or of any other church, 
as the stars are above the dirt man treads 
upon. May every good business bad 
man follow his example, and prove how 
infinitely more empowered to give com- 
fort to the wicked soul a pure and loving 
woman is, than are all the monks and 
priests of earth combined, 

Was the baby-daughter wakened when 
the absolution was over? Was she not? 
Oh! you should have seen that baby and 
that mother that Christmas morning! 
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You would have known what Grimshaw 
meant when he told his wife, in almost 
reverential tones, that she was ten thou- 
sand times more beautiful that morning 
than he had dreamed it possible for any 
woman to be! 

The little family ate their Christmas 
breakfast in sacred peace and confidence. 
Grimshaw said grace, for the first time, 
before they sat down. 

It was understood that old Mr. Atwill 
should not be driven houseless and home- 
less to the West, but should end his days 
in comfort in the town that had witness- 
ed his honourable struggle to obtain the 
competence he had once enjoyed. It 
was within Grimshaw’s power to bring 
this to pass, and his word was pledged 
to his wife. Atwill was saved. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
STRANGE BEHAVIOUR OF THE FACETIAN. 


One convincing proof of genius exhibit- 
ed by the younger members of the Mar- 
drum family was this: They ate their 
morning meal just whenever they chose, 
with no more regard to the time of the 
day than Buckdoddle’s ideal “ lovyer” 
displayed when visiting his sweetheart. 
The consequence was that, whereas in 
most private residences one breakfast is 
sufficient, at the pea-green mansion there 
was an average of from seven to ten 
breakfasts daily. Green Murdrum, being 
not only a facetian and a man of genius, 
but an infant doctor to boot, was perhaps 
the most irregular breakfaster of all. 
This honour, however, was stoutly con- 
tested by Jane, the rice-eater, and by 
Rockwell, the poet. 

In order therefore to make sure of his 
father’s keeping the peace, as regards the 
meditated attempt to raise $10,000 from 
the benevolent Hobgoblinopolitans for 
the purpose of relieving Mr. Atwill of 
his embarrassments, Green was com- 
pelled to make his mother a party to his 
design of keeping an early look out after 
the old Doctor. This indefatigable good 
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woman, the first to rise, as she was the 
last to retire, willingly consented, and 
had him waked in time to take a peep at 
his father as he sat drinking of his coffee. 
One glance was enough to satisfy Green 
that his fears were groundless, and the 
honour of the family safe, so far as any 
chimerical effort to raise money in Hob- 
goblinopolis was concerned. The old 
Doctor looked so excessively blue that 

Green would cheerfully have betted his 
ugliest and most valued pipe against 
nothing at all, that no persuasion, no 
force could induce his father to undertake 
the raising of ten cents in Hobgoblinop- 
olis for any purpose whatever, much less 
a charitable one. It was evident he had 
abandoned all hope of rescuing the At- 
wills from their sad predicament, and so 
far Green was satisfied. 

Through with his coffee, the old Doctor 
mounted his horse to look after the pa- 
tient he had neglected the evening before, 
in consequence of the brilliant plan that 
flashed upon him just as he got in sight 
of the house. But, first, he must see the 
Atwills. He found them all in a better 
mood than he had expected. Georgie, 
up much earlier than usual, was radiant. 
The Doctor could not account for it, nor 
draw from her any explanation. His al- 
lusions to Battlewick and Battlewick’s 
noble intention of going with them wher- 
ever they might go, she did not under- 
stand. 

Green went promptly back to bed to 
finish his nap, determined, as soon as he 
had finished it and eaten his breakfast, 
to pay a final visit to the case of colliqui- 
tive logorheea. Accordingly, some hours 
afterwards, he sallied forth, pipe in mouth, 
to do his duty to the colliquitive. On his 
way down the slippery hill, he met Abra- 
ham panting up. 

“ Christmas gift,” cried Green. 

Abram drew out his morocco case and 
handed him asuperb “‘ Punctualidad.” 


“The very thing I wanted,” said 
Green, lighting it by the fire in his 
pipe. “Going to our house? Rocky 
wont be up for an hour, yet; may be 
you'll see Jane, though.” 
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“No,” answered Abram, “ just taking 
awalk, Fine day.” 

“Yes, fine day. G’mornin’, ” 

They parted. Green immediately stoop- 
ed down, picked up a hand-full of snow, 
made a very hard ball of it, waited for 
Abram to turn the corner, and then 
knocked his hat off. When Abram turned, 
Green was intently engaged in making a 
memorandum in his case-book, the pur- 
port of which memorandum, could it 
have been truthfully written, would have 
been, “‘ sorry I didn’t hit his head instead 
of his hat, Just my luck.” Abram, 
seeing nobody but Green in sight, laugh- 
ed, picked up his hat, and went on. So 
did Green. Coming into the Great Tho- 
roughfare, he beheld the usual amount of 
Hobgoblinopolitan Christmas exhilira- 
tion, that is to say, very little exhilira- 
tion indeed. The Thoroughfare was 
crowded, mainly with rural Africans. 
Anxious-faced uncolored individuals hur- 
ried along in a state of semi-distraction 
about accounts, bonds and the like. It 
was plain that the slaves of Hardolde 
Wuhwuld had not forgotten him. No 
Christmas took that Hobgoblin, and none 
he gave. Ilere and there somebody was 
more or less drunk. Sleighs were begin- 
ning to ply pretty freely, and the rowdies, 
knotted about the drinking houses, cheer- 
ed them as they passed. 

Ever ready to take part in any fun, 
Green found no fun in that part of the 
town. Going to the shop of R, Nutgall 
& Co, he found nothing to amuse him 
but an ancient Hobgoblinopolitan, who 
sat smoking in the counting-room ; crack- 
ed a rough joke with him and came out, 
Returning up the Thoroughfare, 'he was 
arrested by a voice from an individual 
who had raised the window of the tele- 
graph office to look at the sleighs. The 
voice invited him up. 

“ Busy,” said Green. 

When a Hobgoblinopolitan tells an- 
other Hobgoblinopolitan that he is “ bu- 
sy,” he is suffered to go his way at once, 
as one engaged in sacred or funeral rites. 
A Hobgoblinopolitan would sooner inter- 
rupt a Hobgoblinopolitan at prayer or 
in the act of taking sacrament than when 
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he is busy. Nevertheless the person in 
the telegraph office window insisted that 
Greey should come up, and Green went 
up, thinking somebody might be sick, 
hoping there might be some egg-nog to 
drink. 

He remained about ten minutes, and 
came forth pale as death, trembling, and 
so excited that he stumbled egainst Grim- 
shaw, (who was in the act of ascending 
the steps leading to the telegraph office, 
and who was also excited,) and talked to 
him for some time without knowing who 
he was. Finally Green recognized him, 
gave intelligible answers to his questions, 
waited for him at the foot of the steps 
until he had had a short interview with 
the operator, then walked rapidly with 
him to a neighbouring Bank, and went in 
with him. Grimshaw had some conver- 
sation with one of the officers, who seem- 
ed to have been waiting for him. Told 
Green what he had learned ; listened to 
Green’s questions, and nodded assent to 
every one. Green darted out of the bank, 
flew down the street, darted up the steps 
of the telegraph office, made the operator 
write out a dispatch, (copy of one he had 
previously shown Green and Grimshaw, ) 
snatched it from under his pen ere the 
ink was dry, darted out of the office, and 
ran for his life up the rocky precipice 
that led to his father’s house. Arrived 
at the top of the hill, in an almost breath- 
less condition, he looked first at the pea- 
green house and then up the street, then 
at the house and then up the street again ; 
made a step one way and then a step the 
other way, turned round and then tarned 
back, and finally tore off through the 
snow in the middle of the street like a 
man pursued by fiends. 

Rockwell Murdrum, clad in his father’s 
gown, opened the front door of the ap- 
pendix to breathe the fresh winter air, 
and see what he might see, and stood 
there barehead and serene. He had been 
standing but a few moments, when Green 
made his excited appearance and execu- 
ted the strange and indecisive manceuvres 
just recounted. Rockwell bawled to him 
to know what on earth was the matter. 
Green made no reply. He saw him not, 
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he heard him not. When, therefore, 
Green tore off through the snow in the 
middle of the street, Rockwell, not doubt- 
ing that something terrible had happen- 
ed, tore off, bare-headed and be-gowned, 
straight after him, running also in the 
street, and straining every nerve to over- 
take him, 

The brothers had barely started upon 
their furious race ere the old Doctor, 
mounted on a formidable sorrel animal, 
appeared; and, seeing how the gown 
streamed out behind his bare-headed son, 
Rockwell, seeing also his son Green leap- 
ing like a maddened kangaroo through 
the snow, drove spurs deep into his horse 
and set out hard in pursuit of both—his 
easily-excited mind wrought up to the 
highest pitch of fear. So the wild broth- 
ers, pursued by the wilder and terror- 
stricken horseman, went careering along 
the middle of the High Street of Hob- 
goblinopolis, to the delight of some and 
the dismay of others who beheld them. 
On they went. Green kept the lead. 
Rockwell held his own. The Doctor was 
rapidly gaining. But the Doctor’s horse, 
approaching the gown that streamed be- 
hind the flying poet, shied, and, his hoofs 
being clogged with snow, stumbled, and 
tumbled his rider flat of his face upon 
the road. On went Green, knowing not 
what was behind him. On went Rock- 
well, knowing not what was behind him. 
The old Doctor, scrambling to his feet, 
stopped but an instant to upbraid his de- 
parting beast, then, nerved to despera- 
tion by pain and fear, went limping 
frightfully onward. Green, far in ad- 
vance, stopped not till he reached Mr. 
Atwill’s house, mounted the steps ata 
bound, burst open the door, and fell full 
length in-the passage, utterly exhausted, 
and unable to speak. In the twinkling 
of an eye, in leaped Rockwell, and, point- 
ing to the prostrate form of his brother, 
inarticulately besought the astonished 
family, who were gathering round him, 
to tell him what the matter was. They 
retorted similar inquiries. In stumbled 
the old Doctor, more alarmed and less 
capable of coherent utterance than any 
of the rest, and—the scene was complete. 
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There were screams and cries, and run- 
nings to and fro, and applications wrong- 
ly applied to the fallen Green to restore 
his speech and senses. And there were 
pantings, and groans, and messages, and 
orders, and counter orders, and vain 
efforts to lift the fallen one. 

At length, he revived, and bouncing 
up, went capering around, laughing, ery- 
ing, shaking hands, embracing, kissing, 
and bawling with the full power of his 
- stentorian lungs that “sheep meat was 
too good for niggers.” 

Seeing a paper in his hand, and ob- 
serving how he shook that paper in every 
body’s face, and then held his hand above 
his head, the younger persons there pres- 
ent jumped and plunged after him to get 
it away; but he only gripped the paper 
tighter and held his hand the higher. 
Unable longer to endure what he consid- 
ered one of Green’s vilest tricks, the old 
Doctor rushed upon him, pinioned him, 
and tore the paper away—a part of it 
remaining in Green’s hand. This did 
not help the matter. The crumpled frag- 
ment secured by the Doctor was unintel- 
ligible. Therefore, everybody, and espe- 
cially the ladies, begged Green to play 
the fool no longer, to explain, and quiet 
their fears. Yielding to these entreaties, 
the facetian led the way into the chamber 
and there began a minute history of eve- 
rything that had happened to him in the 
telegraph office and the bank. Looks of 
amazement, of incredulity, of gratitude, 
and low murmurs of wonder and thank- 
fulness, greeted him as he went on. 

In the midst of his recital, there wasa 
ringing of the front-door bell. No one 
heard it. Nor the second ringing. The 
servants had scattered in various directions 
after doctors to come and attend Green, 
who, as they firmly believed, had fallen 
in a fit. Even the old cook was not forth- 
coming. She, after witnessing the beha- 
viour of the Facetian in its most frantic 
stages, had retired to the kitchen, 
locked herself up, and was there praying 
the Lord “to spar po’ marss Green’s life, 
if not, to please to save his miserbul 
soul,” 


The bell rang a third time. Mrs. At- 
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will heard it, and, going to the door, 
begged the person, who inquired for Miss 
Atwill, to excuse her; told him the house 
was in confusion, and asked him to call 
again. She did not observe the change 
that came over this person’s face. She 
was absorbed in Green’s story, and so 
were all the rest, for, when she returned, 
not one thought to ask her who had 
called. In less than a minute after this 
person had gone, Mrs. Atwill had forgot- 
ten his very existence. 

This person was Abraham Battlewick. 

He descended the steps very gravely, 
and walked away slowly, proudly, erect- 
ly—even more erectly than Buckdoddle 
was in the habit of walking. His face 
was pale, his heart was very sore. Poor 
fellow! his case was a hard one. 

While “just taking a walk,” he was 
hailed by a functionary who inhabited 
the building on the top of which hissed 
and ticked the great clock of Hobgoblin- 
opolis. The functionary set before him 
certain law papers that detained him un- 
til the mad race of the old Doctor after 
his sons and the excitement growing out 
of it, were over. Of course he had no 
idea of what had occurred in the passage 
at Mr. Atwill’s some ten minutes before 
he rang the door-bell; of course, no con- 
ception of what was going on in the 
chamber when Mrs, Atwill asked him to 
“call again.” Remembering what had 
passed between Blue-Eyes and himself 
the evening before at Dr. Murdrum’s, he 
had every reason to believe that Mrs. 
Atwill had taken part with her daughter 
and availed herself of the first opportu- 
nity to intimate to him that his presence 
at her house was unwelcome. 

Had this intimation been given at any 
time previous to this morning, he could 
have borne, nay, it is possible he would 
have welcomed it. But this was Christ- 
mas morning, when the greetings even of 
those who care little for each other, are 
warm, when the greetings between friends 
are cordial. And what was his greeting? 
Spurned from the door like a dog! With 
the memory of his dream, and of the 
complete triumph of Aunt Betty over 
Hardolde Wuhwuld before him, vivid as 
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reality itself; with his heart full of love, 
full of good purposes, full of determina- 
tion to eradicate the base principles which 
many years of Hobgoblinopolitan life had 
instilled into him; with the fixed inten- 
tion of doing all he could to aid the ruin- 
ed merchant; with the hope that he 
might be permitted to share the fortunes, 
good or ill, of the family; and with no 
lukewarm desire to “know who the an- 
gels are,” he had gone to Georgie’s house. 
And all for nothing—all for worse than 
nothing. Had he not been asked, and 
coldly asked, to “call again?” ‘Call 
again! Yes, he would call again—with 
the sheriff, and buy the house, furniture, 
everything, down to the chips in the 
yard, and burn the whole business.” 

Battlewick was angry—very angry. 
His heart, lately so full of good inten- 
tions, was now full of gall and worm- 
wood. ‘He had determined to lead a 
better life, and the fist of Providence or 
of the Devil had been thrust in his face. 
So be it.” This was the language of his 
heart. ©! man, how infirm to be good, 
how content to stay bad, thou art! 


But what was Green’s story, the telling 
of which had driven Battlewick from the 
door? To make it short, this was the 
story. 

Some friend or friends, living in a dis- 
tant city, hearing of Mr. Atwill’s failure, 
had carried out Dr. Murdrum’s chimerical 
plan. By means of that wonderful in- 
vention which reduces Time and Space 
to what they really are—nothing—the 
whole matter had been arranged during 
the night of the Christmas Eve. There 
had been delays occasioned by the storm, 
but, in spite of delays, the matter was 
arranged. Money, more than enough to 
discharge all his liabilities, and to start 
him again in business, lay to his credit at 
the bank. 

When Green finished this statement, 
and corroborated it by the influential 
name of Grimshaw, his frantic behaviour 
was cheerfully forgiven. But, although 
he had, while telling the story, asserted 
over and over again that nothing could 
be learned respecting the friend or friends 
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who had come to Mr. Atwill’s aid so 
timely, he was taxed with question after 
question. 

“T tell you,” said he, half angrily, 
“there is no clue whatever. The first 
dispatch was this, addressed to the ope- 
rator himself: ‘Is there a person of the 
name of Atwill living in your city?’ 
Answer, ‘ Yes, a merchant.’ The second 
dispatch was: ‘Has he a wife and fami- 
ly?? Answer, ‘Yes.’ Third dispatch : 
‘What are the circumstances of the fam- 
ily?’ Answer, ‘Bad. To be sold out 
under deed of trust.’ Then inquiry was 


_ made as to the amount of liabilities. It 


was late at night when these dispatches 
came, but the operator sat up until morn- 
ing. Who sent these dispatches, nobody 
knows, except myself.” 

“Why, why in the world didn’t you 
tell us before?” exclaimed Green’s lis- 
teners. ‘* Who is he, who are they?” 

Green, looking solemnly at the anxious 
inquirers, said: 

“If I tell you, will you pledge me your 
sacred word and honour never to divulge 
it as long as you live?” 

“Never, never,” cried everybody but 
the old Doctor. 

“T’ll pledge you my whip over your 
jackanapes of a head if you don’t tell,” 
said he. 

“‘Then I'll tell,” said Green. ‘He or 
they is or are a plague-taked good follow 
or fellows.” 

In truth Green did not know. All he 
knew was, that after the foregoing dis- 
patches had beep received at Hobgoblin- 
opolis there was an interval of some 
hours, and then the next dispatch was 
from the Cashier of a bank in the city 
where the unknown benefactor or bene- 
factors lived, addressed to the Cashier of 
a bank in Hobgoblinopolis, and stating 
that a large sum, naming the precise 
amount, had been placed in his “ office 
on discount and desposit” to the credit 
of William Atwill. Then followed cer- 
tain investigations of the Hobgoblinopoli- 
tan Cashier as to the authenticity of the 
dispatch, and finally, the opening of a 
new account with the said William At- 
will. 
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“‘Had Mr. Atwill been told of his good 
fortune?’ was the first question after 
every doubt was removed. 

“Not a word,” said Green. “ Mr. 
Grimshaw promised that the good news 
should come to him through some mem- 
ber of his own family.” 

All wanted to go. But, after consul- 
tation, the old Doctor and Green were 
delegated. The boys might go after 
awhile. 

Georgie would go. 

Yes, Georgie should go. And there 
was a strange light in Georgie’s soft eyes 
as she went tripping through the snow. 
Perhaps she remembered the angels and 
the sick man. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SLIDING CARNIVAL. 


M. D’Archibaldo Buckdoddle, Junior 
Editor of the Hobgoblinopolitan, got out 
of his bed on Christmas morning, little 
suspecting he would be called upon that 
day to witness a scene, the recording of 
which should cover him with unfading 
glory. Such, nevertheless, was the fact. 
What the scene was, and how it was re- 
corded, M. D’Archibaldo himself shall 
tell. Here is his article, which the best 
critics in Hobgoblinopolis (and in the 
world) pronounced the most graphic and 
lively that ever came out of his prolific 
steel pen. 

“Supine Down tHe Hitt.—In the 
formation of Hobgoblinopolis, Mother 
Nature, aided and abetted by our talented 
Street Committee, had a special eye to 
the nature and appetites of the animal 
called “‘ boy.” She made a number of 
hills, and one in particular, which, since 
the recent excellent grading of the street 
leading up to it, for sliding purposes 
beats the world. The grade of this hill 
is something less than the absolutely 
perpendicular, and, when covered with 
snow, as it is at this time, it is a good 
deal easier to go down this hill upon a 
sled than it is to fall in love, or run in 
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debt, or (if we are to believe the facilis 
descensus theory of the ancients) to go to 
the infernal regions. 

“This hill is not only steep but long, 
and that is the beauty of it. The slider 
gets a good long slide—a satisfactory 
slide. 

‘‘He commences somewhere near the 
reservoir, going at first very slowly, like 
the evil-doer when he begins to stray from 
the paths of virtue; but the speed is 
quickly accelerated—a little below Dr. 
Deane’s it grows very rapid—at the 
Apostolic Church it is terrific—and after 
that it is like a streak of greased light- 
ning through a crab-apple orchard. In 
fact, a Hobgoblinopolitan boy, with a 
moderate sled, can beat your ordinary 
lame lightning and give it two and the 
deal. 

** Nothing can be finer than to look at 
this hill of an afternoon when it is 
crowded with boys ascending and de- 
scending, like the angels on Jacob’s lad- 
der. And not only boys, but great big 
men, grave, professional men, lots of 
them, tearing down towards Mudmortar 
Creek faster than a colony of bed-bugs 
with a chambermaid and a kettle of boil- 
ing water behind them. The side-walks 
are crowded with lookers-on, many of 
whom are young ladies. Everybody is 
excited. ‘Ilere they come! Look out! 
look out!!’ One sled darts by like an 
arrow—then another—and another—two 
more—three more—four—half a dozen— 
a score—all going like mad. The rush is 
awful. It almost equals Rush on the 
Mind, or the rush of a Hobgoblinopolitan 
nigger to acircus. Goodness, how they 
fly! The ladies fairly dance with delight 
—the boys hurrah—the men shout; 
everybody stretches out a neck to see the 
last of them, as, enveloped in snow-dust, 
they shoot through the Great Thorough- 
fare, down to Barr’s factory, clean out of 
sight. 

“Now they come slowly back, drag- 
ging their sleds behind them. Once more 
they start, and here they come again—a 
perfect shoal of them—faster than ever. 
Hoo-wee! don’t they go it! Beautiful! 
beautiful! glorious! glorious! 

“Hello! hello! what’s that? Some- 
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body is tossed high in air, as from the 
horn of a mad bull; the sled is keel up- 
wards, the rider is on his back, kicking 
his heels at the sky as if he thought some 
of the heavenly bodies might be boot-jacks. 
He isin the middle of the track, and every- 
body runs into him—everybody is upset, 
and everybody is kicking more heels at 
the heavenly boot-jacks. It is a ridicu- 
lous spectacle, and suggests the idea of a 
kind of strange black wheel—all hubs 
and spokes, and no tires—revulving six 
ways for Sunday. 

“Then rises peal after peal of laughter 
which rends the very heavens—glorious, 
full-lunged, open-mouthed, loud, and pro- 
longed Jaughter—that does soul and body 
good. Boys laugh, men laugh, and the 
ladies (God bless their laryuxes!) laugh 
such healthy human music that the very 
walls of the houses take up the sweet 
vibration and give it back again in hearty 
ringing echoes, as if they were women 
too. No pretty, parlor giggle this; no 
smothered, gas-light chuckle; no Brus- 
sels-carpet cachinnation, but a genuine, 
broad-shouldered, deep-chested laugh, 
soaring up from the depths of sound pul- 
monary alysses, like the full notes of an 
organ when the loud pedal is pressed, 
and the biggest kind of a negro is pump- 
ing himself to death at the bellows. 

“To hear a Hobgoblinopolitan giri 
laugh at a Hlobgoblinopolitan accident 
upon a Hobgoblinopolitan hill, on a Hob- 
goblinopolitan Christmas day, is worth a 
trip from London to Crim Tartary. It 
is as natural, as beautiful, as jolly, and 
almost as good as a horse-laugh. 

‘“* But meanwhile the upset people have 
picked themselves up, and are swarming 
up to the top of the hill. The sliding 
commences with renewed gusto; there 
are more upsettings, more glorious roar- 
ing laughter, until it gets too dark to see. 
Sliding in Hobgoblinopolis is real fun, 
it is.” 

This scene, though not at its height 
when Abraham Battlewick passed on his 
return from Mr. Atwill’s, was still worth 
looking at. He strode moodily by, see- 
ing nothing, hearing nothing, knowing 
nothing, caring about nothing but his 
own bitterness of soul. The fun was get- 
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ting lively when Rockwell Murdrum 
came up. Rockwell had sent home for 
his coat and hat—the green, long-waisted, 
bob-tail frock coat, and the yellow slouched 
wool hat—and with these and the splotched 
white blotting-paper breeches, stood in 
propria persona at the top of the hill, 
gazing at and enjoying the spectacle. 

“Where’s Abram?” Rockwell de- 
manded of himself. ‘ Where’s Abram? 
Abram ought to be here. He would—I 
swear he would enjoy it.” 

The Poet little knew how incapable 
Abram was at that moment of enjoying 
anything. He went in search of him. 

The crowd increased rapidly. Larger 
boys began to mingle in the fun, and 
more gentlemen and ladies came to look on. 
Among the ladies were the Misses Mur- 
drum, looking unusually merry and 
pretty, especially the piano-playing, rice- 
eating Jane, whose clear complexion and 
joyous laughter M. D’ Archibaldo Buckdod- 
dle, whose arm she held, properly ap- 
preciated. M. D’Archibaldo mildly re- 
monstrated that she laughed too much. 
But the rice-eater had heard of the good 
fortune of the Atwill’s, and could not be 
contained. The only draw-back to her 
happiness was the absence of her friend 
Blue-Eyes, and her inability to put skates 
on a horse and get on him and skate him 
down the hill—for Jane was even fonder 
of horses than one Rarey, of whom the 
papers have had so much to say of late. 

The two Nutgalls were there, but not 
together. Reuben, the Quaker, stayed 
behind to mind the shop, while T., his 
brother, was there. T. contented him- 
self with looking on, and with paying his 
respects to each and all of the ladies 
there present. T. was a general ad- 
mirer and favourite of the sex. When 
Reuben came, he plunged into the sport 
with the ardour of a monstrous boy just 
let loose from school, and with an im- 
petuosity eminently his own. He was 
the first middle-aged man to join the 
sliders. Others followed his example, 
and among them the brisk, hard-working 
lawyer and man of business, Grimshaw. 
As Grimshaw was a professional man, a 
man of wealth, and a Director of a Bank, 
he was considered a mightier man than 
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Nutgall, and his appearance on the slick 
declivity was hailed with cheers by the 
Hobgoblinopolitans. It was the signal 
for all sorts of men, without respect to 
age or station, to pitch in, and they did 
pitch in con amore. The like had never 
been seen in Hobgoblinopolis. 


Allen was there, not indeed as a 
slider, but in a more important capacity. 
The sun, satisfied with a brief glance at 
the jolly spectacle, had gone back under 
his counterpane of grey cloud, and the 
cold increased as the day progressed. 
The sliders did not feel the increase, but 
the spectators did. The ladies stamped 
their pretty little feet, nudged up delight- 
fully close to the gallants, whose arms 
they held. Their dear noses were very 
red and blue, and their bright eyes full 
of tears—tears of laughter and tears of 
cold. But in spite of their warm hearts, 
their blood-enlivening laughter, and their 
pretty stamping, they were forced, time 
and again, to go into the neighbouring 
houses to warm up by the roaring fires, 
and to partake of the good things dis- 
pensed that day with unsparing hands. 
But there were many gentlemen who 
could not go into these houses, and many 
who would not leave the scene of so much 
hilarity. To these, Allen, with his wonted 
cunning, began to administer aid and 
comfort. Himself full to the brim of egg- 
nog and other drinks, it was but natural 
he should wish others to be in like happy 
fix, and particularly when numerous 
twenty-five cent pieces and thanks re- 
warded his benevolent efforts to that end, 
Allen and his eigar-box, containing egg- 
nog, hot apple-toddy, hot whiskey-punch, 
and the like, were seen every where, and 
the fame of “Allen’s Restorative,” (for 
thus the cheering stimulants of whatever 
kind were styled) was in everybody’s 
mouth. So brisk a trade he drove, that, 
notwithstanding the cold, he streamed 
with perspiration ; and, notwithstanding 
his endless potations, he kept entirely 
sober. Quarters on quarters accumulated 
in his pockets, and grin upon grin illu- 
mined and ventilated his dusky visage. 
Several opposition lines of negroes and 
cigar-boxes were started, but Allen and 
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his “ Restorative’ won. the day. And 
the fun grew faster and faster. 

Buckdoddle, the elder, was there. 
There with his collar of sable, his brown 
Shanghai coat buttoned militarily up to 
his throat, and his little crooked-head 
cane in his kid-gloved hand. Too erect 
of back to indulge in the sport, he en- 
joyed the sight of it as much as the lim- 
berest spine there. Logical and dry, 
so long as he remained in the leading 
column of the Hobgoblinopolitan, when 
he came out of that column he was a 
humourist of the first and purest water. 
Ilis comments on the performances and 
the accidents, were better than the per- 
formances and accidents themselves. So 
Co said, and Co was a judge. 

Co was there—with not a trace of pel- 
lets, nitrate of silver, or iodine about 
him. Co, like Buckdoddle, the elder, did 
not slide. That active and capacious 
mind, which no sickness could fatigue, 
and no amount of business over-task, was 
hard at work all the time Co was gazing 
on the scene. Co thought the sport was 
fine, was very fine. But it was one-sided, 
partial, ungallant. Boys and men had 
all the fun to themselves. The ladies 
could not participate, Think of petti- 
coats innumerable, and hoops, whose cir- 
cumference equalled that of the earth, 
being crushed down upon and tucked up 
around a sled, whose top was not six 
inches from the ground! Nevertheless, 
the ladies ought to slide. It was true 
they could ride in sleighs, and sleighing 
was glorious, but sledding was gloriouser. 
Therefore Co would invent a way for 
them to slide. In theory, he had a couple 
of grooves made from the top to the bot- 
tom of the hill. Said grooves were per- 
fectly straight, about four feet eight 
inches and a half apart, and deep enough 
to retain the: runners of a great sled 
capable of holding from fifty toa hund- 
red ladies, hoops and all. Think of the 
momentum of this sled loaded with ladies! 
How it would whiz! But what would 
stop the terrible thing when it got to 
the bottom of the hill? That was the 
question. Co thought a moment. Easy 
enough. A perpendicular buffer, with 
spiral springs behind it. But what would 
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carry the mighty sled up to the top of 
the hill. Boy power? drag it? No, 
Horses? No. Co was staggered. Co 
rubs his broad forehead and bites his ex- 
pressive upper lip. To Co, thus rubbing 
and biting, comes Allen, who opens at 
him the lid of the cigar box. Co seizes 
a glass of hot whiskey punch, and the 
punch is gone. Co stands still a minute, 
the next minute the inventive throeis over. 

The perpendicular buffer is dispensed 
with. The great ladies’ sled that comes 
down the hill with force of an avalanche 
is received into a large elastic net that 
lets it gently into the mouth of a suitable 
mortar which blows it hack to the top of 
the hill. But, upon reflection, Co thinks 
the mortar wont do. Too much smoke, 
too great a concussion. What will do? 
Ah! now he has it. He composes a ma- 
chine which is neither a Tormentum, 
a Balista, a Catapult, a Scorpio or 
Onager, but a mixture, some thing like 
the arm of the character in Plautus, 
whose fist was a balista, his fore-arm, a 
catapult, and his upper arm an aries or 
battering ram. This was the very thing. 


Co is satisfied, and goes back to his shop. 
Fillison Murdrum was there—with a 
sled named “ Pintedly’—and a rapid 


sled was “ Pintedly.” Fillison’s brother 
Green, the Facetian was there, (having 
returned from his visit to Mr. Atwill at his 
store, aud left Georgie in charge of Jane, 
to look with the other ladies) and more 
there than all the rest put together. He 
had a very curious sled, made out of a 
tin wash-pan and a pair of skates—not 
iron skates, but a broad-soled wooden pair, 
made for the occasion. How any human 
being could get into this contrivance and 
make it slide, it is impossible to say, 
Nevertheless Green got in and outslided 
nearly every body else, thereby winning 
many races and as many bets. As he 
went down, he made faces which threw 
the negro portion of the spectators into 
convulsions. From some obscure analogy 
which he fancied he discovered between 
the movement of his odd sled and the 
therapeutic properties of Croton Oil, 
Green named it Croton Oil, and Croton 
Oil became nearly as great a favorite 
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with the now immense multitude of sli- 
ders and lookers on as “ Allen’s Restora- 
tive.” 

It was after the Hobgoblinopolitan 
dinner hour before Rockwell Murdrum 
returned from his unsuccessful search, 
after Abraham Battlewick. But what 
did the Hobgoblinopolitans care for din- 
ner when such sport was going on? And 
were they not full of Allen’s Restorative? 
The Poet went to the top of the hill 
where he could get a comprehensive and 
poetical view of the stirring and joyous 
spectacle. That such a spectacle could 
be exhibited in Hobgoblinopolis, the Poet 
attributed to the effect produced by the 
news of what had happened to Mr. At- 
will and which had spread all over the 
town. He saw the hand of Providence 
in the whole affair. Nevertheless, the 
Poet was in an unusually cynical mood. 
A reaction from the joy he had felt at 
Mr. Atwill’s when Green divulged the 
good news, had taken place. “ These ras- 
cals,” said he to himself, “are enjoying 
themselves to day, but to-morrow they 
will be the same old rascals they have al- 
ways been.” But the panorama was so 
swift, so full of all sorts of rollicking 
scenes, and the merriment so contagious, 
he could not resist it. Little by little his 
cynacism wore away, until at length he 
wisely concluded that if his theory was 
true, and ‘‘ Mankind was a D——d Ras- 
cal,” that was no reason why he should 
be like the friend of Doesticks, 2 D——d 
Fool, and refuse to enjoy himself. There- 
fore he would slide. Ile announced his 
intention to a stranger near him in the 
approved Rockwellian style. 

“Sir,” said he, ** will you be kind 
enough to inform me why I shall pre- 
sently be an aristocrat ?” 

‘“* No sir,” was the short, cold reply. 

“Then,” said Rockwell,” I will inform 
you. Ishall presently be an aristocrat, 
because I shall presently be proud of my 
descent.” 

The stranger, consternated by this pun, 
fell to the earth and, after a brief groan, 
expired. 

So a newspaper man would have stated 
it. In fact, though, the stranger did no 
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such thing. He stared haughtily at the 
punster, then turning away, inflicted 
a severe blow, unfortunately, upon the 
eye—a great popped uneasy eye—of 
a small negro boy, evidently from the 
country, who was coming up the hill and 
appeared to be lost. The boy meekly 
scooped out his visual organ, and, without 
a remark, went on. 

Determined to be “ proud of his de- 
scent,” the Poet did not on that account 
forget that he was a poet. Being a poet, 
it was his duty to do things contrary to 
the way other folks do things. Therefore 
he mounted a sled—hired from a verdant 
boy and paid for in $50 notes on the Ka- 
thairon Bank—back foremost, and, trust- 
ing to luck, let fly. And he flew with a 
vengeance—such a vengeance that the 
Hobgoblinopolitans hurrahed at him as 
they had not hurrahed before during all 
that day. He went down very smoothly 
and with very great velocity until he 
came to the street near the church men- 
tioned by M. D’Archibaldo in his ac- 
count. There, an obstacle, which he 
might easily have avoided if his face had 
been turned the right way, diverted his 
sled from the track, and the first thing he 
knew the back of his head came in con- 
tack with an iron fire plug. The plug 
was hard, the head was soft—the conse- 
quence was the free use of ‘ Allen’s Re- 
storative” and a brisk rubbing of the 
face with snow before the Poet could re- 
sume his legs. If he was “ proud of his 
descent,” he neglected to nfention it, but 
repaired to a neighboring parlor, ate very 
abundantly of every thing set before him, 
and was beginning to evince his grati- 
tude for the viands by singiug “ What 
are the wild waves saying,” when he was 
interrupted by a noise louder and more 
angry than the sayings of the widest 
waves that ever gave utterance to their 
sentiments. 

Running into the street he saw the 
multitude in fearful commotion, he heard 
shouts of warning, shouts of intimida- 
tion, shrieks, groans, execrations, cries of 
“kill him, kill him,” then a hush more 
awful than the uproar, next a burst of 
joyous exclamation, and, almost imme- 
diately thereafter, more cries of warning, 
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other shouts, screams, of fear, another 
hush of deep terror, another burst of ex- 
ultation louder and more joyous than 
the first, and then hurrah after hurrah 
and a lifting of the air as if some terri- 
ble catastrophe had been averted. So 
great was the excitement, so wild the 
running to and fro, so angry and heart- 
rending the cries, and so powerful and 
exulting the hurrahs, that it was impos- 
sible for the Poet to learn the occasion of 
the tumult. All he could gather was 
something about Reuben Nutgall anda 
little girl. 

At the very acme of the sliding carni- 
val, when the fun was hot and fast and 
furious, there was a lull: All the sleds 
had gone down together, and all the boys 
and men were making their way back to 
the top of the hill—the coast was abso- 
lutely clear. At this moment, a stout 
gentleman, the first of all to gain the-top, 
started down. The track was like glass, 
the man was heavy, the sled was large— 
he came down at terrific speed. To those 
dragging their sleds up the hill, there 
was no danger, for they kept close to the 
side-walk; but to those who availed them- 
selves of this excellent opportunity and 
were crossing the track, the danger was 
great, very great. Ilence the shouts of 
warning commenced the moment the man 
started—shouts which almost every body 
heeded. But a little girl, alarmed by the 
confusion on every side, stopped by timi- 
dity and the extreme slipperiness of the 
track, was caught. She stood right in the 
path of the sled on which the heavy man 
was seated, and which was coming down 
with the velocity almost of lightning. 
She heard the warnings, saw the sled 
coming, but, paralyzed by fear could not 
move. The stout man heard no warnings 
or pretended not to hear them; saw no- 
thing, or pretended not to see. With his 
head bent down, he kept straight on, and 
in the twinkling of an eye ]. & 
deadly qualm passes over the mighty con- 
course of people; the strongest man there 
is chilled and stricken to the heart. A 
locomotive engine could not have done 
the horrid work more thoroughly. No 
wonder a roar of execration rises; no 
wonder they cry “kill him! kill him!” 
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But, oh! miracle! see! see! 
The little girl is in the stout gentle- 
man’s arms, unhurt, and they are flying 
down the track amid the exulting shouts 
of the crowd ! 

But the ways of Providence are not as 
man’s ways. The shouts of exultation 
are changed to shrieks of fear, and the 
little girl’s rescue but precedes a greater 
danger, and a more awful doom. Oh! 
why did not the man—the fool—stop? 
Is he mad? is he drunk? He does not 
stop. Swifter than any arrow the sled 
goes on, and as it flies across the Great 
Thoroughfare—oh! shame! oh! sorrow! 
it darts full against a sleigh passing 
athwart the track at a speed equal to that 
of the sled itself—striking between the 
runners of the sleigh and the heels of 
the horses. The sled is crushed to 
pieces, the occupants trodden into jelly, 

All is over now. The multitude rush 
down to catch sight of the poor mangled 
child, and of the brute who killed her. 
But look! look! The strong man has 
tossed the little girl into the laps of the 
ladies in the sleigh, the sled glances off, 
the man is on his back in the snow, the 
little sled houses itself safely in a neigh- 
boring apothecary shop! Already the 
mettled horses are checked up, and, 
strange to tell, the man that was on his 
back in the snow is the first to help the 
little girl out! Hurrah good Iobgoblin- 
opolitans! hurrah! hurrah, hurrah! It 
was a gallant, gallant feat! 

The Poet, although he was a square off 
from the scene and behind a dense pack 
of people, hurrahed too. And who did 
not? Everybody was hurrahing, and not 
one in a hundred knew what he was hur- 
rahing about. But what difference did 
that make? Fragments of the stout gen- 
tleman’s achievements were passed from 
mouth to mouth, and these were enough. 
But who is this stout gentleman? Reu- 
ben Nutgall? Certainly. The Poet de- 
termines to write an oje in honor of 
Reuben Nutgall. He pushes through the 
crowd to catch a sight cf him, for now he 
is coming up the hill with the little girl 
on his arm. He will shake his hand, as 

everybody else is duing. There they are— 
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Reuben and the fair little creature—over 
the way, arm inarm. And—yes, that is 

Harry Grimshaw congratulating him. 

The Poet leaps across the street, pushes 

Grimshaw aside, and impetuously seizes 

Reu—. Why no, it’s not Reuben Nut- 

gall at all, it’s Abram Batilewick! and, 

by all that is wonderful! the little girl 

is no other than Georgie Atwill ! 

The Poet throws up his slouched hat 
and gives a shout that ruins his voice for 
the rest of the Winter. That shout is 
taken up, and such shouting and such 
throwing up, of caps and hats was never 
seen or heard before in Hobgoblinopolis. 
The sight of Abraham Battlewick, all 
spattered with snow and flushed with tri- 
umph, with the blooming, blue-eyed little 
Georgie Atwill on his arm, was enough 
to make anybody shout, and as for the 
naturally excitable and now utterly egg- 
nogged HHobgoblinopolitans, it seemed 
they: would never have done shouting 
and congratulating. Allen stands close 
behind his master, claiming him as all 
his own, and, in the excess of his pride 
and delight, proffering the ‘ Restorative” 
cigar box to everybody around him. Un- 
fortunately there is nothing in the box, 
not even an empty glass. Abram takes 
the congratulations showered upon him 
with wonderful composure, and Georgie 
receives her share with charming mo- 
desty. While they stand there, unable 
to get away, an unexpected congratulator 
rushes upon Abram and folds him in her 
arms. 

“Marss Abum, my Marss Abum, I bin 
lookin for you dis whole blessed day. I 
done foun’. you, an’ de Lord have save 
you. I could shout for joy. To be sho’ 
he save you, ’cause you is a good boy, 
Abum son, You’s a great man, Marss 
Abum, Dont you hear um hollerin and 
a hollerin for you? Dont turn away 
from me, son; don’t be shamed o’ you 
po’ ole nuss whar come so fur to see you 
and is so proud uv you dis day.” 

Of course: The Hobgoblinopolitans yel- 
led at this. Before Abram could reply to 
Aunt Betty or get loose from her embrace, 
she let him go of her own accord and 
caught Georgie by both hands. 
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“And dis is my young Mistiss? I 
knowed I’d know soon’s I see her. De 
blessed little lam’! De Lord save am’ 
bless her pritty face. Marss Abum, she 
mighty like you Ma. Powerfull pritty, 
an’ mighty like you Ma. But notis pritty 
is you Ma, dough.” 

Another and a louder and a longer 
burst of Hobgoblinopolitan applause. Of 
course. 

Ah! Georgie, Georgie. Do you remem- 
ber yesterday evening, in the parlor at 
Dr. Mardrum’s? 

“Dear me, how red your face is?” 
Whose face is it—whose face is red now, 
Georgie? 

And no veil to hide it—nothing in the 
world, not even the little white hand, for 
that the old woman is holding and will 
not let go. But surely it is a beautifal 
red, and Abram and Rocky and Green 
are all proud of it. Never did she look 
so sweet, never half so pretty. Never, 
never. 

At this moment occurred a diversion in 
favor of Blue-eyes, so opportune that 
some novelist must have invented it. An 
awful explosion of fire crackers is heard, 
and, in the midst of the explosion, a suc- 
cession of most unearthly screams, mixed 
with yells and roars of laughter, pierces 
the chilly air. Then there are piteous 
cries of “‘Maamy,” “Maamy.” Evidently 
a young person isintrouble. Aunt Betty 
knows who this person is. She tears open 
the crowd around Blue-Eyes and Battle- 
wick, and presently returns with a black 
urchin, who thrusts his head into her 
apron and blubbers there with intense 
satisfaction. The urchin is the same into 
whose wild goggled eye the victim of 
Rocky’s pun about “descent” had unin- 
tentionally thrown his hand—the grand- 
son of Aunt’ Betty—William Henry. 
Lost and found half-a-dozen times that 
day, William Ilenry was lost again when 
Aunt Betty rushed through the crowd to 
greet her young master; and, so great 
was her delight, she did not once think of 
him until recalled to her senses by his 
shrieks. Seeing him lost, the boys, as 
was perfectly natural, tied a pack of fire 
crackers to him, and set them on fire. 
His terror was heartily enjoyed by the 
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Hobgoblinopolitans, nor did they cease to 
manifest their enjoyment, even after he 
had found the refuge of Aunt Betty’s 
apron, and Allen was busy putting him 
out, a posteriori, with handfuls of snow. 

The indignant old woman faced her 
grandson’s tormentors with terrible vis- 
age. 

“You’s a passel uv good-for-nothin’, 
no ’count, mean—mean— Satuns—that’s 
what you is. But I’ll meet you at de day 
o’ jedgment. De Lord will reap his ven- 
geance on you dat day. He’ll po’ down 
wrath and distruction an’ brimstone on 
you dat day—He—” 

Abram stopped her—much to the dis- 
appointment of the savage Hobgoblino- 
politans, who gloried in her wrath. But 
Abram pacified herand sent her away. 
The Hobgoblinopolitans, mightily re- 
freshed by the interruptions that had oc- 
curred, went back to their sliding, and 
the carnival began again more furiously 
than ever. The short winter day was dar- 
kening to its close. Blue-Eyes and Bat- 
tlewick walked off together. Itis known 
that they selected the most round-about 
way home, and Green Murdrum swears 
they consumed three hours in walking 
five squares anda half. But it was so 
slippery going up the hill. Oh! certainly. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
CHRISTMAS NIGHT, 


There was joy that night in Hobgob- 
linopolis. Joy on the hill-tops, joy in 
the valleys, joy in the streets, joy in the 
houses. For once, in the history of the 
poor little town, the ghost that tormented 
it was fairly exorcised. If Hardolde 
Wuhwauld retained any power that night, 
it was over fools, who, in their way, were 
even more foolish than Green, the flower 
of all the folly of the Murdrums. He 
clung to the rabid advocates of Common 
Sense, who despised holidays, and who 
passed the night in torturing their ex- 
cellent brains in devising new ways of 
making money, or in furbishing up old 
ways. Doubtless the obedient brains 
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responded to their calls, and furnished 
the required ways. Doubtless many 
Ilardolde-Wuhwuld-loving knaves drop- 
ped asleep that night with the sublime 
consciousness of having made twenty 
dollars that Christmas day. Doubtless 
they slept all the better for remembering, 
even in their sleep, that they had laid a 
plan whereby it was morally certain they 
would make twenty-one dollars the next 
day. Doubtless these same excellent, clear- 
headed, common-sensible knaves would 
have sold the Stable that stood in Beth- 
lehem on the first Christmas night, and 
all its contents—Babe, mother, father, 
wise men, the dumb beasts, and all—for 
twenty-one dollars and a half. But of 
these knaves Hobgoblinopolis knew noth- 
ing, and cared nothing that night. There 
was joy in Hobgoblinopolis that night. 

If that joy, so far as a certain hill- 
side was concerned, was flavored with 
‘‘ Allen’s Restorative,” what matter? It 
was better than the sullen, cold-blooded 
worship of Hardolde Wuhwuld. If that 
joy was noisy, if it was even frantic, 
what matter? It was better than silent 
toil at those despicable shrines—the 
desks and counters of the Hobgoblin 
Banker, who ruled the little town with a 
rod of iron. And if here and there in 
the sequestered homes, scattered upon the 
mighty hills, circles of kindred and lov- 
ing hearts celebrated the Birth-Night 
with harmless merriment, with abundant 
good cheer of meats and wines, with 
music and dancing, and closing with 
sacred songs and adoration to Him whose 
self-sacrifice brought peace on earth and 
good will to men, and gave to the world 
tranquillity in place of rapine, plenty and 
ease in place of bloodshed and famine, 
and the great largess of intellectual light 
and liberty in place of idolatrous dark- 
ness and the chains of superstition, was 
not that better than the never-ending 
groping about the dank night-blind 
morasses af Trade, after the will-o-the- 
wisp, Fortune, and the wormy wriggling 
over the slimy floors of those mephitic 
vaults, miscalled the Learned Professions, 
after the death’s-head, Fame. Aye, it 
was better. 
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Down the hill that had witnessed so 
much fun and so many exciting scenes 
during the day, the slidingcontinued with 
unabated vigor, by the light of burning 
tar-barrels and to the sound of the pop- 
ing of myriads of packs of fire-crackers. 
The influential men who had indulged in 
the sport, and the boys who had the good 
sense to go home, had long since gone, 
but their places were more than supplied, 
and the sport went on, noiser, funnier, 
than ever. Allen, worn-out with fatigue, 
and weighed down with profits arising 
from the sale of his ‘‘ Restorative,” had 
disappeared, but other sable merchants 
were there dispensing ‘ Allen’s Restora- 
tive’ more profusely than during the 
day. Connuer, the great egg-nog maker, 
was there, for his bar-room at the Mawifill 
House was deserted. Gaddles, the tomb- 
builder, was there, for he had finished 
pencilling out an epitaph which Green 
Mardrum had given him, and his mind, 
like the body of Green’s patient, was at 
rest. 

It is of record that Douglas Jerrold’s 
“Cakes and Ale,” the perusal of which 
was finished that night, together with his 
performances on the hill during the day, 
produced so happy a change on Reuben 
Nutgall’s spirits, that he affectionately 
thee’d and thou’d everybody for six 
months afterwards, and in consequence 
of these prolonged good spirits, sold no 
less than two tons of velvet corks. 

It is also of record that that night T, 
Nutgall finished his sixteenth reading of 
Dombey and Son, and built him a night- 
cap in the bargain—the consequences of 
which were observable in the improved 
appearance of his appearance, and in his 
general demeanour during the remainder 
of his existence. 

It is furthermore of record, that Co, of 
the firm of R. Nutgall & Co., gathered 
unto him the ancient Hobgoblinopolitan, 
who was in the habit of smoking in the 
counting-room, and another like unto him, 
and that the three, repairing to the upper 
regions of the apothecary shop, played 
the fiddle half the night with all the 
vehemence that Scotch whiskey punch 
could inspire. That Co, in his bowing, 


showed a genius worthy the inventor of 
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the Combined Air-Pump and Wind-Mill, 
and the Compound Catapult and Onager. 
That the furious exercise of the bow-arm 
of Co had such an alterative effect upon 
his mucous membranes, his ganglions, 
and his cutaneous integuments, that he 
recovered from that night, ceased to turn 
his apothecary shop into himself, and 
never took pill or pelletagain. And that 
he lived to an extreme and very green old 
age, without the aid of, or the belief in 
any system of medicine whatever. 

M. D’Archibaldo Buckdoddle, not find- 
ing Miss Jane Murdrum at home, went 
to his brother’s room, and there wrote out 
the stirring article copied at the head of 
the preceding chapter. When it was 
finished, he handed the MS. to his brother, 
who was lying in bed, reading “ Doctor 
Antonio.” He read it, laughed at it, and 
wrote on the back of it “approved.” M. 
D’Archibaldo then attempted to describe 
Battlewick’s achievements in rescuing 
Blue-Eyes, but finding himself inade- 
quate to the task, consulted his brother 
as to the propriety of describing it at all. 
Buckdoddle, the elder, sat up erectly in 
bed and replied sententiously. 

“Decidedly not. A newspaper is not, 
or rather ought not to be, an old woman. 
The object of a newspaper is not to inter- 
fere with the tea-table tittle-tattle of old 
maids and garrulous old women, or to 
usurp the functions of loquacious old men 
who go about like water-carts, laying the 
dust of social drought with a constant 
drizzle of small talk. Abram certainly 
distinguished himself. But there are a 
thousand tongues to wag his praise. 
Then the affair involves private and deli- 
cate feelings. A newspaper should not 
dare to hint ata matter in which a young 
lady is concerned, except in certain ex- 
treme cases. The editors who violate 
this rule should be shot down like dogs.” 

Buckdoddle, the elder, then touched upon 
the ladies, the respect, the love that was 
due them, particularly by the members of 
the press. He commented upon the 
witchingly modest appearance of Blue- 
Eyes, when the old negro woman was 
shaking her hands, and the enthusiastic 
Hobgoblinopolitans were cheering her, 
“He allowed that she was gentle and 
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blooming. He could excuse any man 
who might entertain a favourable opinion 
of her. But as for her being a sweet- 
heart, he must protest against that. There 
was and could be but one sweetheart— 
everybody ought long ago to have been 
aware of the fact. But, somehow, it was 
reserved for himself to be the. sole re- 
pository of this precious truth.” 

Wherefore he fell erectly back in bed, 
and relapsed into a doleful tune, the bur- 
then of which was ‘True love can ne’er 
forget.” As if to prove this burthen, he 
presently began another tune, more dole- 
ful than the first, and went to sleep hum- 
ming “We shall all be forgotten one 
hundred years hence.” 

If the latter was intended as a com- 
mentary upon the former tune, one would 
say Buckdoddle, the elder, had no very 
fixed opinion about constancy in love. 
But—let us rejoice and be exceeding 
glad—poets and singers are both rigidly 
illogical. 

Neither is joy always a logical thing. 
Nevertheless, there was joy in Hobgob- 
linopolis that night—joy on the hill-tops, 
joy in the houses, joy out of the houses, 
joy on the hillsides, joy under the hills, 
joy in the hearts of bond and free—joy 
based neither upon the @ priori, nor the 
@ posteriori systems—but genuine unsyl- 
logistic, human joy. 

There was a peculiar joy in the house- 
hold of Harry Grimshaw—the quiet, deep 
joy of married love, made, for the first 
time, what it ought to have been from 
the beginning—made so by the unre- 
served confidence and trust of the man in 
the true, pure wife. 

When Grimshaw heard of the interpo- 
sition of the unknown benefactor in be- 
half of Mr. Atwill, he felt a disappoint- 
ment, not so bitter as that Battlewick 
felt when he was turned away from Mr. 
Atwill’s door, nevertheless a disappoint- 
ment. It did not last long. It was 
quickly followed by a pleasant sense of 
relief. Grimshaw was firmly bent on re- 
instating Mr. Atwill, and in atoning, by 
a single generous act, for all the sins he 
had committed against the friend who 
had aided him in his early struggles, It 
was but natural in him to reflect upon 
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and anticipate the credit he would gain 
among the better class of Hobgoblin- 
opolitans when his kindness should be- 
come known to them. Hence his disap- 
pointment. It was not of noble origin. 
But in restoring the old merchant to his 
former position, he knew not how far he 
might involve himself. Ilence the pleas- 
ing sense of relief, which quickly re- 
placed his disappointment. Nor was 
this of noble origin. 

It must not be supposed that Grim- 
shaw’s dream had thoroughly reformed 
him. No. Dreams have no such miracu- 
lous virtue, and evil habits of long stand- 
ing are not so easily laid aside. In itself, 
the dream had no saving grace, and had 
it been left to itself, had it remained alone 
in the dreamer’s memory, Grimshaw 
would never have resolved to aid his old 
friend, or, if he had resolved, would have 
gone back to his old selfish, money-lend- 
ing ways, so soon as that resolve was 
made of no avail. But the dream had 
aroused feelings and principles that had 
long lain dormant, and Grimshaw was 
saved. Not by the revival of better feel- 
ings. Not by the manly purpose to lead 
a better life. Nay, truly. Of themselves, 
these save no man. But Grimshaw was 
saved. And how? 

He had told his wife. He had made a 
good woman, who loved him, his confi- 
dant. Can it be doubted that that gentle 
monitress pointed him to the source of 
all true reformation, the Fountain of all 
goodness? Can it be doubted that she 
stood by him through the long trial by 
which his reformation was tested and 
accomplished? Can it be doubted that 
the strength of her woman’s love, the 
strength of woman’s purity, became his 
strength in the evil hours of doubt and 
unbelief? Can it be doubted that she 
counseled him and cheered him, and 
made the good way smooth for him and 
sweet? Can it be doubted that the con- 
verted usurer made friends with the man 
he had so foully wronged, and that 
thenceforward their families were united 
by that close, warm, bright intercourse 
which makes the world habitable ? 

Verily, Grimshaw had built a wall of 
fire behind him, and could not go back. 
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Nor did he, this joyous Christmas night, 
desire it. It is not for us to look upon 
the pair, as they sat by their fireside 
talking in low tones. These are the 
celestial hours of life—aliens have and 
can have no part or lot in them. Nor 
is it for us to inquire how the babe that 
lay sleeping in its crib, bound together 
these two in the indissoluble bonds of 
love. To all but the father and mother, 
that'sacred link is folly. 

But there was a household in which 
was joy above the joy of all the rest. 
At Mr. Atwill’s, in the parlor where 
Blue-Eyes loved to sit during the long 
winter evenings, the happiest of the hap- 
py were assembled. Not one of the At- 
will blood was missing. That Green 
Murdrum, the Facetian, together with 
Nancy, his wife, were present, it would 
be superfluous to say. Or that Dr. and 
Mrs. Murdrum and the young Murdrums, 
male and female—all were there. But 
it would not be superfluous to say that 
no idle, busy-body neighbours were there. 
Such was the fact. Battlewick was there, 
and had been there from the moment he 
entered the house with Blue-Eyes. Was 
not the walk excessively slippery, and 
was he not fatigued, poor fellow? What 
Battlewick had to say to Blue-Eyes dur- 
ing that long slippery walk concerns no- 
body but Blue-Eyes and Battlewick. The 
poet took a sensible view of the case. 
When asked significantly by his sister 
Mary what he thought of it, he replied, 
“it is none of my business what I think 
of it.” Excellent Rockwell! What a 
pity other folks are not as sensible as you 
ure | 

Whatever occurred during that walk, 
this much is certain: Battlewick went in 
with Blue-Eyes, Battlewick sat alone in 
the parlor with Blue-Eyes until tea, Bat- 
tlewick took tea with Blue-Eyes, stayed 
until the Murdrums came in, and was 
the very last visiter to leave the house. 
Evidently he did not consider himself the 
least in the way. 

So the circle was complete. All knew 
of the good fortune that had befallen the 
Atwills, and all were happy because of 
it. Every heart was full of gratitude, not 
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alone to the noble, unknown benefactor, 
but to the Giver of every good gift. Eve- 
ry tongue was busy in speculating about 
the first, but the silent comments of their 
souls referred to the latter. All knew 
how chivalrously Battlewick had acted 
on the hill, and all were glad because of 
it. He was made to explain the how and 
why of his gallant exploit. He frankly 
told them how wretched he had been ali 
the morning because Mrs, Atwill, as he 
thought, had driven him from her door. 
He had hid himself from every eye. 
Made desperate by seclusion, he had gone 
forth careless what he did, or what hap- 
pened tohim, He had gotten on a sled 
hoping he might break his neck. ‘To his 
astonishment, he found Blue-Eyes in his 
arms. No merit was due him for that. 
He confessed that nothing but the pros- 
pect of instant and terrible death enabled 
him to part with her. As to throwing 
her into the sleigh, he claimed nothing 
for that either. It was done instinctively, 
and before he had time to reflect. And so 
on, and soon. Very modest Mr. Battle- 
wick. 

Old Dr. Mardram, who had spent the 
day in visiting patients, who had collect- 
ed no money, but who was as much on 
the house-top as if he had,—old Dr. Mur- 
drum gave it as his deliberate conviction 
and unalterable opinion, that Battlewick 
had planned the whole thing, had hired 
the sled, had suborned Georgie to stand 
in the middle of the track, had hired the 
sleigh into which the sled ran; and in 
‘fact, had a diagram of the whole affair 
in his pocket, The Doctor kept up his 
joke until Battlewick became composed. 
The talk then became general, and pleas- 
ant talk it was—talk of the happy future 
before them. 

The joy at Mr. Atwill’s was not con- 
fined to the parlor. Out in the kitchen, 
there was another circle, duskier of face 
but not less delighted at heart, Old Bet- 
ty, Battlewick’s nurse, was there. How 
she got there, no one who understands 
the free-masonry of the domesticated 
JEthiop needs to be told. There she was, 
apd to her Mrs. Atwill’s old cook unfuld- 
eg. her by no means small store of crea- 
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ture comforts. The two, after the man- 
ner of their kind, disposed of these com- 
forts by a series of intermittent on- 
slaughts, followed by armistices, during 
which they smoked and confabulated 
with the utmost fervour of which four 
elderly African female gums are capable. 

William Henry was there, made very 
manifest in the flesh, and stuffed until his 
eye-balls stood out like a pair of opera- 
glasses. 

Allen, the great “ Restorative” mer- 
chant, was a prominent member of the 
dark circle. He did ample justice to the 
‘* goodies” placed before him, and made 
himself very agreeable to the younger 
ladies of colour. To William Henry he 
made himself very disagreeable by acci- 
dentally pinching him and treading on 
his toes. By way of atonement, he of- 
fered his vietim a flat bottle of the ‘ Re- 
storative.” Nothing loath, the victim 
emptied the bottle of the last drop. The 
effect was almost immediate. Jumping 
up from his chair, William Henry began 
to dance the “‘rigadoon,” a dance Allen 
had never seen, and would not permit 
Aunt Betty to interrupt. William Henry 
aecommodated his feet to an original song. 
As thus: 


“Oh ! de big-foot nigger, 
An’ de big-foot nigger, 
An’ de big-foot nigger, 
An’ he can’ back-step, 
An’ he can’ back-step, 
An’ he can’ side-step, 
An’ he can’ side-step, 
An’ he can’ fo’-step, 
An’ he can’ fo’-step, 
An’ he can’ do nuthin’, 
An’ he can’ do nuthin’, 
An’ he can’ do nuthin’,” 
and so on, ad breathlessness. 


As soon as he was exhausted, William 
Henry dropped into a chair, and in the 
twinkling of an eye was sleeping more 
soundly than the majority of the dead. 

But there was a performance in the 
parlour which completely eclipsed Wil- 
liam Henry and the big-foot nigger. The 
game of “ thimble,” played by the young 
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Atwills and Murdrums, was not this per- 
formance. Nor was it anything Battle- 
wick did. That gentleman, indeed, be- 
haved very well under the circumstances. 
As soon as the Murdrums came in, he 
withdrew his chair from the side of Blue- 
Eyes. Itis believed that he had obtained 
forgiveness for a certain stabbing and ex- 
hibition of nerve, and had answered sun- 
dry questions about his guardian angel to 
the entire satisfaction of his gentle ques- 
tioner. He could not and did not, there- 
fore, claim anything on the score of self- 
denial for leaving Blue-Eyes ; but he did 
feel an unpleasant sense of heroism com- 
ing over him when he found it impossible 
to sit by her again during the whole even- 
ing. He devoted himself, as well as he 
could, to Miss Jane Murdrum, much to 
the amusement of that young lady, who 
continually intercepted poor Battlewick’s 
glances toward another part of the room 
—glances followed not unfrequently by 
the dropping of certain white lids which 
curtained what Battlewick believed to 
be the most beautiful eyes in the world. 
Desirous of playing the agreeable, and of 
seeming not to be particular in his atten- 
tions, the poor fellow drew his chair from 
Jane to Mary Murdrum, and began an 
absent kind of talk which quickly con- 
fused her. She edged away from him, 
and joined the children playing “ thim- 
ble” in the corner. He was pleased af- 
terwards to characterize her manner as 
“very severe.” 

Bat, with all his impartial attentions, 
Battlewick could not hide the look he 
wished to hide. He would look proud 
and submissive at the same time. An 
unusual look. Submissive, as if he were 
desirous of showing somebody how good 
and obedient he was going to be. Who 
was that somebody? Proud, as if he 
had achieved a conquest compared with 
which all the conquests of all the heroes 
of ancient and modern times, from Jo- 
shua, the son of Nun, down to Colonels 
Johnston and Steptoe, were particularly 
less than nothing. What was that con- 
quest ? 

Neither Mr. Atwill nor Mrs. Atwill, 
nor Dr. Murdrum nor Mrs. Murdrum had 
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anything to do with the performance al- 
luded to. In their own quiet way, the 
old folks enjoyed themselves. Mrs. At- 
will, at times, seemed lost in sad 
thoughts. Mr. Atwill, for politeness’ 
sake, would occasionally address a re- 
mark to Mr. Battlewick. Mr. Battle- 
wick’s replies were slow to come, and of 
no great value when they came. They 
were very vague. 

Nor was the performance alluded to 
that of Jane and Rockwell Murdrum 
upon the piano. They sang many beau- 
tiful songs, and among the number, “‘ The 
day of my destiny is over.” It is true 
that Dr. Green Murdrum illustrated this 
song with numerous gesticulatory cuts 
at Abraham Battlewick, some of which 
cuts were very funny. Nevertheless, 
this was not the performance. 

The performance alluded to—the per- 
formance that eclipsed the big-foot nigger 
perf rmance of William Henry—was the 
performance of Green Murdrum, the Fa- 
cetian, who, after the singing was over, 
abandoned himself to himself in a series 
of buffooneries, which surpassed the col- 
lected frolics of his whole previous life. 

He opened the humorous exercises of 
the evening with the announcement that 
the case of colliquitive logorhoea was 
cured—by the only cure that ever had 
been or ever would be found for it—name- 
ly, death. He had given the mortuary 
sculptor, Gaddles, an order for a small 
tombstone, containing a succinct history 
of the case, a prescription for its cure, 
and a salutary warning to all afflicted as 
the deceased had been. His mind being 
no longer harassed with business, he 
would, with or without the permission of 
his audience, play “‘ The Artilleryman,” 
a burlesque upon the citizen-soldiery of 
Hobgoblinopolis. Accordingly, he play- 
ed the artilleryman in a style which 
elicited unbounded applause. Next he 
danced his Chinese or elliptical-spring 
dance. Then he tortured his face into so 
many thousands of comic and horrible 
shapes, that Sir Charles Bell, if he had 
lived to witness them, would have writ- 
ten another book on “the Anatomy of 
Expression.” Then he sang. He sang 
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Irish songs, Scotch’songs, English songs, 
American songs, French songs, German 
songs, Italian songs, Welsh songs, and 
wound up with his own original Ethio- 
pian song of “Dolly Ann.” Then he 
preached his celebrated sermon on the 
text, ‘‘Esau went down in the valley to 
fight,” a sermon as far superior to the 
Harp sermon as the Harp sermon is to 
the Wangdoodle sermon. Then he imi- 
tated the noises of all the animals and 
nearly all the insects on the earth. He 
roared, he growled, he neighed, he brayed, 
he grunted, he bellowed, he barked, he 
crowed, he cackled, he quacked, he hum- 
med, he cawed, he croaked, he buzzed, 
and he chirped. He hissed, and fizzed, 
and snorted, and coughed, and rattled, 


and clattered a la locomotive; and he ° 


had a collision and he exploded. Then 
he sawed and planed, and hammered and 
filed, and beat the drum, and blew the 
fife, and tooted the horn, tooted all sorts 
of horns, and drew invisible corks out of 
invisible bottles, and poured out invisi- 
ble liquors—all with his mouth and fore- 
finger. Then he gave select passages 
from comedies, farces, dramas, melo- 
dramas, tragedies, operas and ballets. 
His opera was altogether too original. 
He represented the impassioned Don 
Abramo Battlewickano as entreating the 
disdainful Signorina Georgianna to “hear 
him.” The Signorina says, ‘she would 
gladly ‘hear him’ if she could; but un- 
fortunately she has been knocked on the 
head by a sled and made as deaf as an 
adder; she must therefore request him 
to reduce his interrogatories to writing.” 
Seeing lights of disapproval in every eye, 
Green reluctantly shut up his opera box 
—his mouth—and proceeded to deliver a 
number of short lectures on phrenology, 
(with practical illustrations,) psychology 
and biology, accompanied with specimens 
of table-turning and spirit-rapping. 

To say that his audience laughed at 
this performance, is to say nothing. The 
younger members only did not die with 
sheer delight. They roared, they scream- 
ed, they shrieked with laughter. Even 
Mr. Atwill laughed, as nobody thought 
he could laugh. As for the old Doctor, 
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Mrs. Atwill, Mrs. Murdrum, Georgie, 
Jane and Mary Murdrum, Battlewick, 
Fillison and Rockwell Murdrum, they 
laughed until laughing gut to be the most 
serious thing in the world. And the 
more they suffered, the more they im- 
plored Green to quit, the more he didn’t 
quit, but became funnier and funnier, 
until he was surrounded by a party of 
the sorest-ribbed people in the world. 
Nancy, his wife, unwilling to encourage 
her facetious lord in such desperate levi- 
ty, yet unable to keep from laughing, 
was forced to leave the room, and did not 
return until Green had reached the con- 
clusion of the evening’s performances, 
which was a discourse, as he was pleased 
to call it, on the “ Torments of Matri- 
mony.” This discourse was of a per- 
sonal character, and was levelled at one 
Mrs. Battlewick. This Mrs. Battlewick 
could not have been the mother of Mr. 
Abraham Battlewick, for the mother of 
Mr. Abraham Battlewick had been dead 
many years. Who was she? Probably 
a friend of the blue-eyed young lady an- 
swering to the name of Georgie Atwill, 
who ran to the Facetian and stopped his 
impertinent mouth with her pretty hand. 
Probably it was to apologize for Green’s 
personalities toward her friend, that Bat- 
tlewick remained at the front door with 
Blue-Eyes after the rest of the party had 
gained the street. Probably a brown 
moustache came in contact with the pret- 
ty hand that had stopped the Facetian’s 
mouth. Probably the owner of the brown 
moustache, as he walked slowly away, 
felt that it was not exactly necessary for 
a man to be a poor man to know “ who 
the angels are.” Very probably ! 


Midnight was past ; the Christmas day 
was over. The Jast rioter had ceased to 
shout by the hill-side, the last toiler at 
the desk had added up his last sum. 
Only the watchers by the beds of the 
sick and dying were awake. Clothed in 
Winter’s evanescent marble, in sculp- 
tured quietude the little town reposed. 
Like a toy of alabaster, it lay in the lap 
of Night, and Night was sleeping over 
it. The great clock on the hill was beat- 
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ing seconds—pulses of the town’s heart. 
All else was still. 

But the morrow is coming, hasting— 
the morrow with its hard, cold, plain, 
white day-light. 0! little town, little 
town! it will be well with thee if this 
trying light shall not shame thee out of 
the cheerfulness of yesterday, the joy of 
yesternight-—if it find thee firm of pur- 
pose to maintain the victory thou hast 
gained over the terrible ghost which hath, 
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these many years, compassed thee about 
with iron toils and ruled thee with fears— 
thine own slavish fears. But if this hard 
light shall sneer thee down again to the 
baseness of thine olden bondage, then, for 
thee, the Prince of Peace will have been 
born in vain. Thou wilt have mocked 
him with thy joy. Thy celebrations were 
but scorn. 

See to it, little town, that these fearful 
things be not said of thee. Oh! see to it. 





CHARM AND COUNTER-CHARM. 


She was sitting on the window-sill, that opened to the floor, 


In the Old House with the portico, where we played at battledoor ; 


And the gas-light in the parlor shone upon the green and gold, 


While the lawn was all bespangled by the moon a fortnight old. 


And the little ones who nodded while mamma was reading prayers, 


In their trundle-beds were dreaming in the corner-room up stairs, 


All her school books quite forgotten—sister Laura decked in white— 


Was rejoicing at a party—for ‘twas on a Friday night. 


Laura leaving early, with a manly little beau, 


Winked a wicked look at starting, and said, “ Come on Mr. Slow.” 


But I stopped a single moment, and an hour or two had flown, 


While I sat beside the maiden on the window-sill alone. 


She had talked about the party and of Laura’s golden curls, 


Found sweet-hearts too for all the boys and beaux for all the girls; 


And her tongue kept up so gaily its bewitching, artless play, 


That I lingered on and listened, never dreaming of my stay. 


Ah, me! how I remember when the midnight hour had tolled, 


That mamma sent down her wrapping, lest she might be taking cold, 


That the servant whispered something in the little maiden’s ear, 


But I only heard the answer,—* Tell mamma she needn’t fear.” 


Ah, me! how I remember, when I found my cap to go, 


That the little maiden took it in her lap of cambric snow, 


That sinking very softly to my satisfied surprise, 


It soon settled in the cambric ‘neath the sunlight of her eyes. 
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I had read her once the story of the lovely “ Florence Vane ;” 







She begged me now to get the book and read it once again, 


And I found it on the table with some real summer flowers, 


Quite as pretty as the poet plucked among his fairy bowers. 


I was reading very softly in that saddest, sweetest rhyme, 


Of a Florence far more lovely “ than the roses in their prime ;” 


Of “his hopes and her derision,” of her grassy little grave, 


Where “ the lilies of the valley” all their holy sweetness gave. 


I was reading of the “ pansies,” which about “the young graves weep,” 


And was finishing the line about “ the gentle maiden’s sleep,” 


When her mother’s voice, upon the stairs, came down like so much rain, 


“ You must go, now, Mr. Charley, but come very soon again.” 


Cameron RIsQvue. 





MARCO. 


The singular and touching story of 
“Rab and his Friends,” published some 
years ago, but which I have recently met 
with for the first time, has reminded me 
that Marco, too, had his friends, and that 
I, as one of the survivors among them, 
owe a tribute to his memory, and to that 
of one still dearer, whom he loved de- 
votedly, and who, like him, now lies un- 
der the sod. 

Years have now elapsed since these 
eyes beheld either upon earth, but they 
always moisten at the mention of true 
friends, who loved me in spite of all my 
faults, and on whom, in every event of 
life, alike in sunshine and in storm, I 
could implicitly rely. 

It is now more than thirty years since 
I, a somewhat delicate and melancholy 
youth, set out to college, leaving to the 
careful tendance of my widowed mother 
a puppy of some months old, the hero of 
this story. I had no fancy for the excit- 
ing, dangerous, break-neck pleasures of 
the fox-chase. It is true that I have ad- 
mired the description of George Wash- 


ington and his huntsman Will, fixed im- 
movably on their horses by iron-muscles, 
and dashing boldly and skilfully through 
field and forest, over hill and dale, ditch 
and zig-zag fence, and have, in imagina- 
tion, followed many an English chase, as 
painted in the words of romance or verit- 
able narrative. Above all did I thrill 
with excitement, when, in the pages of 
the immortal Scott, I saw Die Vernon 
gallantly flying over a five-barred gate ; 
but had I, as one of the escort of that 
charming spinster, been called on to fol- 
low her in the leap, my knees would have 
knocked together like Belshazzar’s, and I 
should certainly have been knocked off 
in most disgraceful failure. But, al- 
though no lover of hounds or steeple- 
chases, I was devoted to that delightful, 
exhilarating, health-giving sport, shoot- 
ing partridges, and had sometimes fol- 
lowed it for weeks together, without any 
intermission, but on the Sabbath, and at 
night, when we sat by the fire, ‘ shoul- 
dered” our guns and “showed how ” 
birds “were won” or lost by the perverse- 
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ness of some dog, or rival sportsman, or 
snapping gun, our own skill being al- 
ways blameless in the matter. 

Such were the days of yore in Old Vir- 
ginia, when we enjoyed ourselves without 
the fear of Yankees “‘ before our eyes,” and 
had not been aroused to the necessity of 
that labour and contrivance which can 
now alone secure our independence. But 
I am straying into speculation, and must 
return to my story. 

My dog was neither mastiff, St, Ber- 
nard, Newfoundland nor even terrier, but 
belonged to that interesting breed, whose 
natural semicolon in preparing to spring 
on the game for themselves, has been 
converted, by education, into a full stop 
for the benefit of the “lord of creation.” 
The boyhood of Marco gave tokens of the 
remarkable qualities which distinguished 
his manhood. Theold negro woman who 
gave him food and the chastisements 
which his occasional delinquencies were 
supposed to deserve, reported to her mis- 
tress that she could not whip that puppy, 
for that he would not cry when struck, 
This was the first exhibition of that sin- 
gular fortitude which marked him through 
life, and which prevented him from ever 
uttering a whisper through painor fear. It 
showed, too, his power of winning every 
good heart, for Aunt Betty had a kind 
heart, which not only made her work her- 
self almost to death, to save her children 
and grand-children from labour, but caused 
her to love her absent young master’s 
dog, and to watch, with sleepless fidelity 
and attention, by the bed of her sick mis- 
tress. Poor old woman! she had her 
faults ; but we hope and believe that she 
repented of them, and that the few years 
of physical blindness which preceded her 
death, were but a preparation for that 
bright existence beyond the grave, in 
which she and her mistress now dwell 
together in unchanging peace and happi- 
ness. ‘ 

That mistress’s character is felt to bea 
theme too sacred for my pen. With 
touches of human infirmity she had a 
noble and generous nature, a command- 
ing intellect, and an affection for her ab- 
sent boy which would have made her face 
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disease or even death, to save him, not 
only from calamity, but from inconve- 
nience. In her full, well-opened hazel 
eyes were blended the fearlessness of the 
eagle and the tenderness of the dove. 
None who ever saw can forget that coun- 
tenance. 

Under the auspices of two such foster- 
mothers, my dog, of course, received pro- 
per nourishment and education, of which 
his appearance and habits gave ample 
proof on my return home. Ile was stout, 
healthy and hearty, never flagging in the 
field, while other dogs were often exhaust- 
ed by fatigue. His form was too thick- 
set for beauty or grace, and the large 
liver spots which here and there relievéd 
his dingy white colour, were not uncom- 
mon. But his eyes were large, animated 
and exceedingly expressive. Llis appe- 
tite was always good, yet he would have 
starved to death with his nose almost 
touching the most tempting delicacies, 
set on the hearth, near which he was per- 
mitted to lie. No dog more keenly en- 
joyed a hunt or a walk with any member 
of the family; but an order to return, 
when it did not suit that he should 
go, uttered even in a whisper, was in- 
stantly obeyed. A remarkable instance 
of this occurred on one occasion, when a 
party of visiting friends were just leav- 
ing. my mother’s residence. All the fam- 
ily had accompanied the departing visi- 
tors a short distance, requesting Marco, 
for some reason, to go back. He staid 
behind, accordingly, although, as after- 
wards appeared, convinced that he was 
about to be abandoned by all his friends. 

On our return we found him in a sec- 
ond-story window, looking in the direc- 
tion in which we had gone, howling in 
the most piteous manner, yet apparently 
without any intention of disregarding the 
prohibition, or rather, request. I verily 
believe that a covey of partridges, with 
a party of huntsmen in hot pursuit, would 


‘not have made him budge a foot in the 


forbidden direction. 

The faithful dog was never called to 
witness the perfurmance of a surgical 
operation on his dear mistress like that 
which the Scotch Ailie bore with such 
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sweet Christian fortitude; but had he 
been present when my mother underwent 
one painful and hazardous, but not fatal, 
I doubt not that he would have watched 
it with an interest as intense as Rab’s, and 
an equally ferocious eagerness to pounce 
on the supposed assailant. 

Whenever, as sometimes happened, my 
mother was left entirely alone, Marco evi- 
dently regarded it as his especial duty to 
guard her, followed her everywhere she 
went, and, when she sat down, lay con- 
stantly so near her as to be absolutely 
annoying. On one occasion, only, did 


he relax from this affectionate diligence,- 


and then, because he thought his care was 
réquired in another quarter for the time. 
I had just been married, and had brought 
my wife home to live with my mother. 
A few days after business called me 
away, and my wife remained. Marco 
“transferred his attention to a lady whom 
he saw to be intimately connected with 
me, and accompanied my wife with the 
same pertinacious and untiring diligence 
as he had formerly my mother. 

I had given him the name of Marco 
because, according to theory, and I be- 
lieve experience, too, one rounded off by 
an O reaches, at the greatest distance, the 
ears of delinquent, desultory or deaf dog. 
Marco was, in the hunting-field, not 
showy or fleet, but steady, staunch and 
unflinching. Ludo, his brother, and my 
brother’s pointer, had great swiftness and 
a fine nose, but being flighty, uncertain, 
and without sagacity, was not worth a 
tithe of Marco, These two were very af- 
fectionate, and hunted often {téte-a-téte 
without our guidance. One season, when 
hares were remarkably abundant, they, 
or rather Marco, (for Ludo had no ori- 
ginal genius,) had reduced .strategy to 
perfection, as great as that of Napoleon’s 
plan in his Wagram campaign. When- 
ever either pointed at a hare, the other 
at once took his stand immediately oppo- 
site. The moment his destined prey was 
roused from his bed, he unavoidably 
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rushed into the jaws of one or the other 
enemy, or in the rare instances, when he 
escaped that, was, in a very short dis- 
tance, overtaken by the grey-hound speed 
of Ludo. 

Marco was once going not far from me 
through meadow-grass, in which he was 
bitten by a moccasin snake. In spite of 
the great pain he made not the slightest 
noise, and crept away to the house. Fol- 
lowing him soon after, I found him on 
my bed, with his head on the bolster, and 
evidently prepared for a spell of sickness. 
This was the more singular, because, up 
to that time, he had never been detected 
in so unmannerly a trick, as getting on a 
bed. Every morning, indeed, he came 
into my bed-chamber, before I rose, and 
gave me a cordial salutation, not neglect- 
ing my wife. When she went alone to 
my mother’s, after our removal to an- 
other residence, he came into her room 
with equal punctuality, and always look- 
ed earnestly on both sides of the bed. It 
was touching to witness the joy with 
which he saw me after an interval of 
some months, for I never removed him 
from his old home and mistress. 

He lived to the very uncommon age of 
seventeen, and died “‘ full of honours” as 
well as “of years.” He was carefully 
buried, and has left a memory cherished 
by the whole family. It is hard for me 
to realize that he was one of “ the brutes 
that perish.” 

This is no fiction of canine sagacity and 
affection. The author of letters, pub- 
lished under the name of the younger 
Lord Lyttleton, in concluding one, which 
describes an “ admirable Crichton,” who 
joined and left a hunting-party so mys- 
teriously that he was never identified, 
states that the account was attested by 
“ some of the first names in this century.” 
While my narrative can lay no claim to 
such exalted testimony, it is founded on 
the knowledge of some who can and will 
verify my statement. 












It grew by the wayside. Pale and 
fragrant was the little Flower. In its 
young heart was the dew of happiness. 
The sunbeams of morning kissed its deli- 
cate petals;—around it were clustered 
bright, green leaves, and it loved their 
sweet companionship. Overhead, amid 
the graceful branches of a queenly mag- 
nolia tree, birds of many-coloured plum- 
age sported and fluttered and sang, as if 
their very hearts were bursting with ex- 
cess of bliss; and the little Flower, thril- 
ling with the joy of a new life, lifted its 
modest head and with fragrant breath 
joined in the universal chorus of glad- 
ness which from the Spring-awakened 
earth floated up and mingled with the 
harmonies of heaven. 

As day advanced, it seemed as if music- 
hearted Spring had given piace to languid 
Summer. Nota zephyr stirred the sultry 
air; the melody of each singing brook 
was almost stilled, and the wild birds 
rested, silent in the forest shade. The 
little Flower grew sad and faint. Over- 
head, the beautiful magnolia blossoms 
whispered softly to each other, and one, 
looking down upon the little Flower, 
said “Is it not strange that so miserable 
a creature should spring up in so lovely 
a spot?” And another answered, “It 
does seem odd. I wonder what such 
ugly things are made for,—but, hush! 
we must not let it hear us—that would 
be cruel.” 

Poor little Flower! alas, every word 
had floated down and fallen, with crush- 
ing power, upon its gentle heart, wherein 
no longer sparkled the dew of happiness. 
“Oh, if I could only die!” sighed the 
pale sufferer, “I am miserable and ugly. 
“Nothing can love me. Oh, if I could 
only die!” 

Dusty and travel-stained was the garb 


THE LITTLE FLOWER. 


BY MABEL, 





of the dark-browed man who, turning 
aside from the heated highway, sought 
shelter in the refreshing shade of the 
stately magnolia. Like one weary of 
life, he flung himself at the foot of the 
tree, then clasping his hands over his 
eyes, lay fur a while as if sleeping. Sud- 
denly he started up. ‘‘ Why should I 
go on?” he fiercely muttered, “ why 
should I go on ?—nothing to live for! is 
it not best to die?” With frenzied haste 
he drew from its sheath a stiletto, 
“ This shall end the strife!” But a 
shudder of horror convulsed his frame, 
and the weapon fell from his trembling 
hand. Despair was at his heart, but he 
dared not die, The struggle was fierce ; 
—again, his eye gleamed with the glare 
of madness, and his hand was, once 
more, upon the stiletto; but, lo! he 
pauses—his fingers have clasped the little 
Flower. And the glittering steel is for- 
gotten; the brow of the stern man re- 
laxes, tears are gathering in those burn- 
ing eyes and his lips quiver. Blessed 
little Flower! never was mission more 
glorious than thine. Holier far than the 
brightest dews of morning are the warm 
tears which now fall upon thee! Sweeter 
far than the music of singing brooks and 
warbling birds are the tones which now 
bless thee! And the dark-browed wan- 
derer forgets his despair; his thoughts 
have flown back to the sunny haunts of 
childhood; he is dreaming of the sweet 
wild flowers springing up around his far 
off cot; he is thinking of the loving 
mother who is there even now, praying 
for his safe return. He is no longer a 
maniac. 

Blessed, thrice blessed little Flower, 
thy noble mission is fully accomplished ! 


Newtonia, Miss., 1860. 









































LITTLE LULY. 


She sits in her chair in the chamber, 
A minnikin moody and mild, 

And old people seem to be puzzled 
At seeing our serious child. 

She rocks to the hymns she is humming, 
And gloomily fixes her gaze 

On figures that flash in the firelight, 
And float in the fanciful blaze. 


To birds in the parlour she prattles,— 
The painted birds up on the wall, 

And spreads for them daily such dainties 
As berries and water for all. 

Then closing the door very gently, 
She takes at the key-hole a peep, 

She says they are eating and drinking, 
She saw them so once in her sleep. 


She lolls on the floor by the fender, 
And gives the Old Lion a hug,— 
The Old Lion woven in worsted— 
That lies on the new parlour rug. 
She pats him and calls him “ Old Fellow,” 
And tells us she saw him on guard, 
At the gate for the bug-a-boos coming 
One night when ’twas snowing so hard. 


She cuts up her calico pieces 
And sews on her curious things, 

And working her whimsical patterns, 
She sits by the seamstress and sings. 

Her babies have all pretty names too, 
She dresses them up every day, 

And each has its place and its plaything, 

And each its particular play. 


When sometimes she gives them a party, 
The Chess-men are bid to the “ Hall.” 
The Kings and the Queens and the Bishops 
Are brought to the Baby-house Ball. 
The Knight never goes in the parlour, 
But stands on the outside of course, 

The ladies expressing—says Luly— 
Regrets that he can’t leave his horse. 


When supper comes on in the evening, 
She works with a farcical zest, 
And keeps up the party quite gaily 
By talking for Hostess and Guest. 
The King at the head of the table, 
The Queen at the opposite place, 
All standing in stateliest order,— 
She makes the Old Bishop say grace. 
























Little Luly. 


My Luly had lost a young playmate, 
The last of a lingering race, 

We carried her down to the cedars, 
The bosky old burial place. 

She clung to me closer that evening, 
Said “ Father, when Luly shall die, 

Don’t cover her up in the graveyard, 

To keep her away from the sky.” 


I told her the grave was God’s garden, 
To plant out His prettiest flowers, 
That thence they were moved in His mercy, 

To bloom in His beautiful bowers. 
The blossoms He buries in winter, 

And covers in snow from the cold, 
So like the shroud wrapped around Cary, 
The sunlight of spring will unfold. 





That even the loveliest lily, 
That lolled on the laziest wave, 
In winter-time buries its beauty, 
And blooms again blanched in the grave. 
A smile in her pretty eyes played then, 
A moment forgetting her pain, 
The tears seemed to sparkle with gladness, 
Like sunshine when streaming through rain. 


She said she was dreaming so sweetly, 
Last night in her nice little bed, 
That standing on clouds in the starlight, 
The heavens were touching her head. 
That then came the dear little Cary, 
But only to kiss through the blue, 
As oft at the pane in the window 
Your Luly plays kissing with you. 


I asked her “ how Cary had entered ?” 
She said with her serious air: 
“The moon, I suppose, did just open, 
And God carried Cary through there.” 
Oh, Luly, my dear little angel, 
God grant that we both may be blest, 
That the moon which has opened for Cary 
May soon roll away for the rest. 





I thank Thee, O Father of Heaven, 
Because from the prudent and wise, 
Thou hidest those things Thou revealest 
To babes with their heavenly guise. 
Him who is invisible seeing, 

They walk in a glorious light, 
And even so let it be, Father, 

For so it seems good in Thy sight. 


Cameron Risque. 































































































































THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, 


WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


Are the walls of the present college 
edifice of William and Mary those of the 
first building, which was destroyed by 
fire in 1705? 


POSITIVE AFFIRMATIVE TESTIMONY. 


Extracts from Beverley’s History of 
Virginia: “ The College was intended to 
be an entire square when finished. Two 
sides of this were finished in the latter 
end of Governor Nicholson’s time, and 
the masters and scholars, with the neces- 
sary housekeepers and servants were set- 
tled in it, and so continued till the first 
year of Governor Nott’s time, in which 
it happened to be burnt (nobody knows 
how) down to the ground, and very little 
saved that was in it, the fire breaking 
out about ten o’clock at night in a public 
time.” * * * * “Jn this condition 
it lay till the arrival of Governor Spotts- 
wood, their present Governor, in whose 
time it was raised again the same bigness 
as before, and settled.” 


Nore. The first edition of Beverley’s 
History of Virginia appeared at London 
in 1705. The second London edition in 
1722. 


Remark. The present building has 
three “ sides of a square.” The walls of 
the chapel are evidently to the eye, of 
more recent construction than those of 
the other “ two sides.” On the door-way 
of the western entrance to the chapel, six 
or eight feet from the ground, there is a 
brick which bas inscribed upon it, “R. 
K., 1729.” But the letters and figures 
are up-side down, which shows that they 
were most probably engraved upon the 
brick before it was layed. The following 
entry is upon the Faculty Book: “ June 
28th, 1732. The College chapel was 
opened. The President preached on Pro- 
verbs xxii. 6.” 


2. Extract from a volume entitled, 
“The Present State of Virginia, by Hugh 


Jones, A. M., Chaplain to the Honour- 
able Assembly, and lately minister of 
Jamestown, &c., in Virginia.’ Mr. 
Jones was Professor of Mathematics in 
the College of William and Mary before 
1629. 


“The college front which looks due 
east is double, and is 136 feet long. It 
is a lofty pile of brick buildings, adorned 
with a cupola. At the north end runs 
back a large wing, which is a handsome 
hall, answerable to which the chapel is 
to be built.” * * * * “The building 
is beautiful and commodious, being first 
modelled by Sir Christopher Wren, adapt- 
ed to the nature of the country by the 
gentlemen there; and since it was burnt 
down, it has been rebuilt, nicely con- 
trived, altered and adorned by the inge- 


nious direction of Governor Spottswood,” 
* * #_, 


3. Extract from Faculty Book: “A 
few years before the fire of 1859 the col- 
lege building was replastered. Under the 
old plastering there were extensive traces 
of a general conflagration. The walls 
were more injured by the fire of 1705 
than by that of 1859.” ‘Note. lt is 
proper to state that when the old plaster- 
ing was taken down in 1856, the traces 
on the walls of an extensive fire were not 
to be mistaken. Of this I was an eye- 
witness. In addition to this, fragments 
of charred beams were found in the walls 
by workmen engaged in repairs.” (Sign- 
ed) Benj. S. Ewell, (President. ) 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL AFFIRMATIVE TESTIMONY. 


Governor Nicholson removed the resi- 
dence of the Governor, and the General 
Assembly to Middie Plantation, which he 
layed out as the city of Williamsburg, 
in the form of the cipher of W. and M., 
in honour of King William and Queen 
Mary. In the charter of the college his 
name heads the list of Trustees. In 1700 
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a public commencement of the college 
was held, and from this year till 1705 
the General Assembly met in its grand 
hall. In 1705 the college was burned. 
During this year also, according to Hen- 
ing’s Statutes, the new, that is, the pres- 
ent plan of the city was adopted. Tak- 
ing it for granted that the original site of 
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the college was made to conform to the 
plan of Governor Nicholson, who was also 
a trustee of the college, as the present 
site of the college does not conform to the 
present plan of the city, it is certain that 
the present walls of the college are those 
which were originally erected. 





We used often in the ardent vanity of 
youth to dream of some glorious epic 
which our maturer years would produce, 
and which as the plans and scenes float- 
ed through our mind by scores, impa- 
tience would hardly suffer us to refrain 
from immediately beginning ; though at 
the same time, we must have confessed 
our inability to compose a pastoral or a 
sonnet. 

And this, we believe, is not a fancy 
peculiar to our experience. The epic, 
like the novel, presents a most tempting 
field to ambitious authors, and while the 
most difficult often appears to the inex- 
perienced the simplest and easiest de- 
partment of poetic authorship. 

The mania for novel writing is pro- 
verbially extensive; but we are only pre- 
served from an almost equally numerous 
progeny of epics by the lucky fashion of 
rhyme, which forms an insurmountable 
obstacle to many, who with all their 
poetic genius are unable to link together 
the requisite number of couplets. 

Men frequently imagine themselves to 
possess an especial genius for a long 
continued poem, who, from failure in the 
attempt, have become convinced of their 
inability to compose those minor effu- 
sions which require of necessity their 
essence to be contained in few and ex- 
pressive sentences. And with material 


sufficient for a ballad, these men would 
sit down to the composition of a heroic 
of twelve cantos, 


The tempting length 








A DISH OF EPICS. 


of the epic affords scope for their pro- 
lixity, and it is hard to believe that a 
work which has cost so many months in 
the production should not live propor. 
tionably long in the popularity of the 
people. 

But this is a most evident mistake. 
A song or any brief poem may obtain 
popularity and endure through several 
generations, from the beauty of its sen- 
timent, the sweetness of its verse, the 
terseness of its expression, its touching 
truthfulness, or from the appeal which 
it makes to some particular passion ; but 
the epic, to succeed, requires not only 
one, but a most difficult combination of 
them all, in addition to its own peculiar 
characteristics. 

The rarity of epics which have had 
strength to withstand time, and establish 
for their authors that fame which they 
so sanguinely anticipated ; the few which 
have attained even the popular approval 
through a momentary flash of reputa- 
tion; and the many which fall from the 
press only to sink into immediate oblivion, 
have perhaps convinced the poets of this 
generation that to write an epic demands 
the loftiest genius, and that he who at- 
tempts it is either conscious of tremend- 
ous power, or else possessed of immeas- 
urable vanity. 

So small is the number that we can 
count upon our fingers all the epics 
which have been written with that power 
of the mind, that splendour of expres- 
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sion, that sublimity of thought, that in- 
terest of story and that originality, which 
are the necessary characteristics of the 
real epic, and without which it must 
soon drop from the upper shelves of lit- 
erature. 


These lofty requirements did not, how- 
ever, intimidate the poets of the last two 
centuries, or prevent them from making 
many efforts in the same province of 
poetry; and the same brilliant period of 
English literature which produced such 
sterling poets, novelists, historians, and 
dramatists, gave birth to the most nu- 
merous host of epics with which the 
reading world was ever burdened. 


Most of these gigantic, though weak, 
offspring of the muses have passed into 
utter oblivion; but our readers will not 
perhaps be unentertained with a few 
notes on some of these lengthy poems, 
long since forgotten and burned in the 
dust of old libraries, 


In our discourse upon these unread 
epics, we will give the honour of the first 
place, not to the most meritorious, the 
one of greatest temporary popularity, the 
most antiquated or the newest, but adopt- 
ing a plan more suited to the nature of 
our subject, will first introduce to the 
reader that author who poured forth 
upon the world the largest number. 


To whom, then, should we turn rather 
than to Sir Richard Blackmore, the po- 
etic doctor of the eighteenth century ? 


In one respect this inspired physician 
exceeded the combined powers of Homer 
and Virgil, for if the added number of 
their lines be subtracted from that of 
Blackmcre, a most honourable surplus 
will still remain in the doctor’s favour. 
His epics (and he did notdeign to blot paper 
for a poem of less than several thousand 
lines) number some six; and are writ- 
ten, though all in the same style of 
verse and manner, upon a most delectable 
variety of subjects. They are romantic, 
historical, mythological, didactic, and re- 
ligious; thus affording the reader the 
fullest opportunity of suiting his taste 
of whatever inclination it may be. He 
disdained the ‘poetic phrenzy,” and in- 
termitting inspiration of others; and it 
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seems, used in sober truth, the directions 
for composing epics, which Pope gave in 
satire. He constructed them in the 
same mechanical way, and with little 
more poetry, that a carpenter builds a 
house. Ile collected his materials in 
certain measured quantities, cut them in 
so many parts of proper dimensions, and 
glueing them firmly together, gave to 
the world an epic, erected with all the 
want of passion and all the mathemati- 
cal exactness of a master-mechanic, This 
is very different from what we would 
have anticipated, when in one of his 
prefaces he says his poems were “ writ- 
ten in coffee-houses, and in passing up 
and down the streets; because I had lit- 
tle leisure elsewhere to apply to them.” 
Even this inspiriting necessity of com- 
posing by snatches, could not warm him 
into any genial heat, and his poems are 
in general as destitute of any glowing 
passion as if written upon the summit of 
an iceberg. Well had it been for the good 
doctor if his professional duties had de- 
prived him of even these few moments 
to devote to the pursuit of the muses. 
Blackmore was a virtuous, charitable, 
Christian man ; and this ennobling char- 
acter probably obtained for him a place 
in Johnson’s Lives of the poets; but he 
was nevertheless as uninteresting a poet 
as ever composed epic. Like their au- 
thor, his poems are all of untainted vir- 


tuous tendency, but this is (with the 


exception of some passages) their only 
merit ; and they will continue, so long as 
they be not utterly forgotten, monuments 
to Blackmore’s vanity, and to the ab- 
surdity of the belief that poems which 
have only the negative merit of inculca- 
ting virtue, without the inviting garb of 
true poetry and its power of fascinating 
the heart, can ever receive or deserve the 
esteem and admiration of a people. 

The piety of Blackmore was justly 
shocked at the licentious looseness of the 
poetry and drama of his day, and it was 
his desire to affurd wholesome food for 
the literary appetite of the growing 
young, and not a thirst after fame, which 
determined him to take upon himself 
the laborious profession of poet. But 
unlike Cowper, he had goodness without 
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genius, and his effusions almost utterly 
failed of their intended purpose. 

His first poem, hastily written. in two 
years, was called Prince Arthur, whose 
early romantic history formed its sub- 


ject. This met with a momentary suc- 
cess, from its contrast to the loud com- 
positions then rampant, which so en- 
couraged the doctor that in two years 
after he produced another epic, having 
the same hero, and called King Arthur. 
The latter takes up the celebrated king’s 
history at a later period of his life, and 
consists of an intensely dull account, in 
over nine thousand lines, of Arthur’s 
seige and conquest of Lutetia or Paris. 


He introduces the reader, for the grat- 
ification of our natural love of the mar- 
vellous, to witches, hobgoblins, and even 
to the agreeable presence of his Satanic 
Majesty himself, and all his company of 
evil spirits; but he opens to us all the 
disgusting horrors of Hades, without 
displaying any of the grandeur of Mil- 
ton in the description. 


We once toiled through this entire 
poem, in the unrewarded hope that we 
should discover what had escaped the 
search of all its precious explorers, some 
passages of real poetic beauty. It is of 
uncompromising dulness, but we will 
nevertheless give the reader a single ex- 
tract, which is evidently an allusion to 
his contemporaneous poets, among whom 
Dryden stood chief. These lines are not 
without a terse force which reminds us 
of Pope, especially the last four : 


“ Poets, the most flagitious and profane, 

Newstria e’er fed, his bounty does main- 
tain; 

Who by their wit procure to vice applause, 

And loud derision draw on Virtue’s cause. 

They easy nature with fit baits excite, 

And youth to crimes, too prone before, ia- 
vite. 

By artful eloquence they strive to show 

Those pleasures lawful, which they wish were 
$0. 

Against their cowntry they their wit engage, 

Refine our language, but corrupt the age.” 


“King Arthur” achieved little ap- 
plause for its author, but trusting to his 
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innate impulse to write, he quickly pre- 
sented to the public epics on King Alfred, 
(which gives an account of the education 
of that famous monarch,) on Queen Eliza- 
beth, the Redeemer, and the Creation. 
This last is not only an improvement upon 
any of his previous efforts, but, being upon 
a subject which he was better qualified to 
treat, is of considerable merit. Johnson 
said of it, “It wants neither harmony of 
numbers, accuracy of thought, nor ele- 
gance of diction.” And Cowper is said 
to have expressed for it an admiration 
which the world generally would denom- 
inate extravagant. It isa didactic poem, 
(not indeed an epic,) intended to prove, 
by arguments drawn from the physical 
creation, the existence of a Divine Mind. 
The style, as well as the matter, of this 
production, is much superior to any other 
of Blackmore’s works, and many pas- 
sages might be taken from it, which pos- 
sess beauty of thought, well expressed. 
But we could discover no extract of suf- 
ficient brevity to be given here, as Black- 
more is always diffuse. 

This closes the long list of the good 
doctor’s epics, works which, with ail their 
inviting names, have become to be almost 
forgotten by the reading world, and laid 
by among the unread volumes of the past. 
The result of all our reading of Black- 
more is the opinion that he was a skilful 
physician, but a barbarous poet; and, 
luckily fur his income, his patients were 
more numerous than his readers. 

Two epics of the last century, which 
caused some stir at their appearance, but 
which are now rarely read, were written 
by Richard Glover, a merchant who spent 
nearly his whole life in the city of Lon- 
don, but who was a man of good learn- 
ing, of excellent poetic taste, and pas- 
sionately fond of the classics. His two 
elaborate poems were called Leonidas and 
Athenais. They are written in the usual 
blank verse, with considerable vigour and 
elegance, and contain many descriptive 
passages of much beauty, but they lack 
that compactness and interest of story 
without which lengthy poems cannot be 
popular. It requires all the power of 
Ilomer to engage the sympathy of the 
readers of this modern age in a story 
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founded upon characters and events 
which had their existence so long ago as 
the times of early Grecian history. 
Leonidas has for its su!ject the famed 
conflict of Thermopylz, and affords the 
author opportunity for many admirable 
scenes. We have not space to give the 
reader any extended illustrations of its 
style, and must content ourself with a 


single extract. It is a description of a 


fountain near the abode of Oileus. 


“ Beside the public way an oval fount 

Of marble sparkled with a silver spray 

Of falling rills, collected from above. 

The army halted, and their hollow casques 

Dipped in the limpid stream. Behind it 
rose 

An edifice, composed of native roots, 

And oaken trunks of knotted girth un- 


wrought. 

Within were beds of moss. Old battered 
arms 

Hung from the roof. The curious chiefs 
approach, 


These words, engraven ona tablet rude, 

Megistias reads; the rest in silence hear: 

‘Yon marble fountain, by Oileus placed, 

To thirsty lips in living water flows; 

For weary steps he framed this cool retreat, 

A grateful offering here to moral peace, 

His dinted shield, his helmet he resigned. 

O passenger! if born in noble deeds, 

Thou woulds’t obtain perpetual grace from 
Jove, 

Devote thy vigour to heroic toils, 

And thy decline to hospitable cares. 

Rest here; then seek Oileus in his vale.’” 


The “ Athenais ” is a continuation of 
the same subject, and narrates further 
ineidents of the war between the Greeks 
and the Persians. It is written in the 
same style as Leonidas, though perhaps 
with a little less care, and has no claims 
upon the interest of the public in addi- 
tion to those of its predecessor. Conse- 
quently it ranks among epics which are 
rarely read. From this poem also, though 
we had selected several others, we have 
only space for two brief extracts. The 
following is an exquisite picture of moon- 
Aight beauty : 


“Silver Phoebe spreads 
JA jight, reposing on the quiet lake, 










































Save where the snowy rival of her hue, 

The gliding swan, behind him leaves a 
trail 

In luminous vibration. Lo! an isle 

Swells on the surface. Marble structures 
there 

New gloss of beauty borrow from the moon 

To deck the shore. Now silence gently 
yields 

To measured strokes of oars. The orange 
groves, 

In rich profusion round the fertile verge, 

Impart to fanning breezes fresh perfumes 

Exhaustless, visiting the scene with sweets, 

Which soften even Briareus, but the son 

Gobyas, heavy with devouring care, 

Uncharmed unheeding sits.” 


This brief apostrophe to Honour may 
be compared with an extract from Gon- 


* dibert, on the same subject, given here- 


after : 


“ Honour on a rock 
Immovable is fixed ; its solid base 
The billowy passions beat in vain, no gusts 
Of fortune shake; support from none its 
wants, 
Firm in itself.” 


We come now, in our numerically de- 
scending course, to Sir William Daven- 
ant, who was the author, not of six, nor 
even of two, but (mirabile dictu !) of only 
half an epic. 

Ile was born in 1605, and whena child 
saw Shakespeare, for whom he entertain- 
ed such an enthusiastic admiration as 
was not common at that period. Little 
is known of his history, except that he 
early began to write for the stage, that 
he became engaged in the intrigues of the 
civil war, and was imprisoned in the 
Tower, from whence he escaped and fled 
to France. Afterwards he returned to 
England and exerted himseif so zealously 
in the King’s cause that he was rewarded 
with the honour of knighthood. Some- 
time after the success of Cromwell he set 
out for America, but being captured by a 
vessel of the Commonwealth, was brought 
home and again imprisoned. He was 
kept in confinement many months, often- 
times in expectation of his sentencé of 
death, but his release finally came, and 
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in connection with it is related one of 
those illustrations of the good will which 
a common devotion to literature induces, 
and which, however they may be defi- 
cient in historic evidence of their truth, 
we delight to credit and refuse to argue 
against. It is said that Davenant ob- 
tained his release from prison through 
the intercession of Milton, and that this 
generous sympathy was afterwards re- 
ciprocated by Davenant when the resto- 
ration of monarchy endangered the liber- 
ty of the noble poet who had supported 
the government of Cromwell. 


Davenant was, for the rest of his life, 
connected with the London theatre, in 
which capacity he is best known to the 
world. 

lie was a man of uncommon genius 
and art, and a vivid fancy, as is attested 
by Dryden, and as is still more indubita- 
bly evidenced by his noble fragment— 
Gondibert. The failure of this poem, 
and its unfinished state, were probably 
owing to that ungenerous and malignant 
wit, which so abounded at the court of 
King Charles, and which delighted to 
feast on the ruin of a poem embodying 
such lofty sentiments as this forgotten 
epic. 

So much of the poem as was published 
(which was exactly half of its intended 
length) was printed in 1751. It was ded- 
icated to Thomas Hobbes, in a preface of 
great ability, wherein he discusses the 
character of the true epic poem; and 
had appended a postscript dated from 
Cowes, the place of his second imprison- 
ment, when he was in constant expecta- 
tion of being condemned to death. 

The poem had, we must presume, many 
admirers among the reading world of 
that time, but the author was so stung 
by the bitter and stinging attack of the 
“Club of Wits,” that he had never the 
heart to continue it to completion. This 
undeserved reception was such a disap- 
_ pointment to Davenant as few authors 
are destined to suffer; for Gondibert was 
the labour of his love, and the pet of his 
ambition. He probably comforted him- 
self for its cold reception among his con- 
temporaries, by the commendation which 
his proud confidence assured him it would 
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receive from a posterity, whose opinion 
would be unmoved by envy and uncloud- 
ed by vice. Even this posthumous fame 
has been denied him, and Gondibert is 
now almost unknown except by name. 
Few read anything concerning it, and al- 
most none ever peruse the poem itself. 

It has been the cause of much discus- 
sion among certain critics—some of whom 
deny it even ordinary merit, while others 
have been lavish of their applause. The 
generality, however, have adopted that 
safe path which runs between extremes, 
and while loud in condemnation of its 
defects, allow it to possess many beauties. 

We have read the poem entirely 
through, and that with great delectation ; 
but, considering it as an epic, must con- 
fess that we side with those who think its 
faults in the preponderance, 

As a story, it is so uninteresting, and 
so feebly arouses our curiosity, that we 
feel no disappointment at its abrupt 
breaking off in the middle of the plot. 
It is tedious, dull and nearly destitute of 
all passion or pathos. With such over- 
whelming deficiencies and faults, it could 
never have become popular even if com- 
pleted. 

Yet its fulness of philosophy, which 
almost entitles it to be called a philo- 
sophical poem, its rich expressions, its 
noble sentiments, and frequent grand 
passages, have ever obtained for it a few 
admirers, and afforded a pleasure of the 
highest character, to its chance readers, 

In attempting originality Davenant 
adopted the plan of imitating in his poem 
the five acts of the drama, which he 
called books, and the subordinate scenes, 
which he called cantos; but this we hope 
will not be taken as an illustration of his 
wit, nor his style of verse, with all his 
reasons for it, and Dryden’s approbation, 
as an example of his wisdom. They 
were both errors which, doubtless, aided 
in defeating the success of Gondibert, 

It is written with power, and a sort of 
stately dignity and gloomy grandeur, 
which liken it to an Egyptian temple 
with its strong columns, massive orna- 
ments and dark passages. A light mind 
seeking only the gratification of its gay 
humours, will find in it nothing to please 
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his frolicksome fancy ; but areal lover of 
poetry, who is willing to labour through 
much that is uninteresting, through many 
passages of rough versification and others 
of obscure meaning, will find himseif re- 
paid for his search by the discovery of 
verses, scattered through its great length, 
which will startle him with their force, 
or enchant him with their beauty. 


The story of the poem consists of the 
love of its hero, Gondibert, and its plot 
is laid in Lombardy. Aribert is king of 
the Lombards, and he has a beautiful 
daughter, Rhodalind, whom he destines 
to be the bride of Duke Gondibert, one 
of the most virtuous men and bravest 
knights of the kingdom. The fair Prin- 
cess loves the Duke with all the ardour 
of her soul, but he continues blind to her 
attachment, and 


—* Sadly it is sung that she in shades 
Mildly as mourning doves, love’s sorrows 
felt : 
Whilst in her secret tears her freshness 
fades, 
As roses silently in lymbecks melt.” 


The description of the characters, 
which are not powerfully drawn, and 
the general state of affairs, including the 
passion of Rhodalind, occupy the first 
canto. The second comprises an account 
of a hunt in which Gondibert, and a 
number of other famous knights, en- 
gage. This is one of the most agreeable 
portions of the whole epic, and is writ- 
ten with a vigour and grace which 
would betoken some acquaintance of the 
author with the scenes which he so 
pleasingly paints. The preparations of 
the huntsmen, the rousing of the deer, 
and the chase of a veteran stag, are all 
presented with much more spirit than 
usually characterizes the descriptions in 
Gondibert. The chase of the “ antlered 
monarch” is long. He leads his pur- 
suers in circuitous paths through the 
thickets and over the steep hills of the 
wide forest, and as the hounds and horses 
still gain upon the wearied beast, he 
plunges in the waters of a river which 
courses his path: but the excited hunters 
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quickly follow, and the swift fugitive is 
finally brought to the ground. 


“Thrice from the ground his vanquished 
head he rear’d, 
And with last looks his forest walks did 
view ; 
Where sixty summers he had ruled the 
herd, 
And where sharp dittany now vainly 
grew.” 


On their return from the hunt, Gon- 
dibert is met by Oswald, a powerful 
rival for the hand of Rhodalind, and 
after some angry speeches, the two chief- 
tains with their followers join battle. 
This combat, in describing which our 
author, with charming brevity, confines 
himself to a thousand lines, results in 
the death of Oswald and the defeat of 
his party, who leave the field muttering 
revenge upon the victorious Gondibert. 

This brave Duke, in consequence of 
his many wounds reeeived in the con- 
test, is conveyed to the mansion of As- 
tragon, a man learned in all the sciences, 
and whose dwelling was a conservatory 
for every species of knowledge. The de- 
scription of this wonderful abode is, to 
our taste, the finest part of the poem. 
We are conducted into separate apart- 
ments, all admirably depicted, for each 
department of science and knowledge ; 
into “‘Nature’s Nursery,” “The Cabi- 
net of Death,” “The Monument of 
Bodies,” and lastly, into the library 
which he denominates the ‘‘ Monument 
of Vanished Minds.” Here is collected 
the manifold learning of ages, burden- 
ing the heavy shelves or heaped upon 
the floor, and presenting a mass of know- 
ledge which the most powerful and re- 
tentive of human minds could not ac- 
quire in a lifetime. Books are piled 
upon books, from the ponderous folio, to 
the thick duodecimo, whose spreading 
covers are confined by an ornamented 
clasp. Many of them are printed upon 
stout parchment and nearly all bound in 
yellow vellum. Such was fitted to be 
the studio of the philosopher who would 
measure the strength of the human in- 
tellect, for, according to our poet, 
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“Books shew the utmost conquests of our 
minds.” 


Here, with the flickering light of his 
single lamp, the student may see in that 
small volume a panoramic view of the 
lives of heroes who had fought centuries 
before; or may turn to the mathemati- 
cian’s prediction of some eclipse or con- 
yolution of the planets, which will not 
roll into their places to tell the truth of 
science, till the lonely reader shall have 
risen above the earth, above the sun, 
above our whole system, to where he may 
look down, with a clear vision upon the 
workings and shiftings of the celestial 
machinery. In that gloomy room, where 
all around are books, he may walk the 
shores, visit the habitations, note the cus- 
toms and study the history of countries 
beyond the seas or across the mountains, 
which his eyes have never seen. He 
may stand in the ‘‘ School of Athens,” 
and listen to Aristotle ; he may walk the 
grove with Socrates; he may read, in a 
few pages, the teachings of Plato’s life ; 
and in a few hours learn all the discov- 
eries of Euclid and Archimedes. In these 
venerable arcana of the results of intel- 
lectual labour, he may view the power 
and the weakness, the sublimity and the 
meanness, the richness and the poverty, 
the depth and the shallowness, in short, 
the greatness and the littleness of the 
human mind; he can consider its past 
conquests, and with the philosopher’s 
eye peering into the future, prophecy 
the wonderful achievements which it is 
yet to effect. 

In the midst of these countless records 
of men’s research, reasoning, and actions, 
was placed in proper conspicuity, the 
Book of books, and 


“ About this sacred little book did stand, 
Unwieldy volumes, and in number 
great; 
And long it was since any reader’s hand 
Had reached them from their unfre- 
quented seat. 


“For a deep dust (which Time does softly 
shed 
Where only Time does come) their 
covers bear; 
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On which grave spiders streets of web 
had spread 


Subtile and slight as the grave writers were.” 


But we return to the course of the 
story. Gondibert, under treatment of 
the learned Astragon, rapidly recovers 
from his injuries, but in the meantime, 
unfortunately, has his heart fascinated 
by the physician’s lovely daughter. She 
was a maiden of such virtues, and so 
well painted to our minds by the poet, 
that we really feel an interest in her for- 
tune, which can be said of no other 
character in the poem. The exquisite 
beauty of the poet’s description of this 
sweet virgin has seldom been equalled 
in the description of a fictitious female 
character, and perhaps never surpassed. 
But its length precludes our quoting it 
here, and it may be partly found in 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Lit- 
erature. 

The passion of Gondibert for Birtha is 
reciprocated with double warmth by the 
maid, but in the midst of their agreea- 
ble association, the Duke is summoned to 
court, and to prepare to wed the loving 
Rhodalind. He obeys the summons, and 
takes his sad farewell of Birtha, but on 
parting leaves with her a talismanic 
ring, an heir-loom in his family, which 
will reveal to her any deviation from the 
constancy which he has vowed. 

At this point the poem abruptly stops. 
It is a magnificent fragment, but only 
a fragment, and as such cannot excite 
much interest. 

We have now only space to give the 
reader, without any attempt at criticism, 
a few brief extracts from this curious 
work, to illustrate its style. 


The following is addressed to Gondi- 
bert and refers to Rhodalind: 


“°Tis she who taught you to increase re- 
nown, 

By sowing Honour’s field with noble 
deeds ; 

W hich yields no harvest when ’tis overgrown 

With wild Ambition, the most rank of weeds.”’ 


Astragon, endeavouring to impress 
upon his daughter the hardships and 
misfortunes of life, to which it is ne- 
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cessary to oppose one’s whole strength, 
says, beautifully : 


“ You are not in those calms of Paradise, 
Where slender flow’rs as safe as cedars 
grow.” 


This is a noble stanza: 


“Then the all rev’renced sun (God’s hasty 
spark, 
Struck out of chaos when He first struck 
light,) 
Flies to the spheres where first he found 
all dark, 
And kindled there th’ unkindled lamps 
of night.” 


We continue our quotations with the 
following detached verses and lines: 


“O, Honour! frail as life thy fellow flower. 
Cherish’d and watch’d and hum’rously 


esteemed ; 
Then worn for short adornment of an 
hour, 
And is, when lost, no more than life re- 
deemed.” 


“ Rich are the diligent, who can command 
Time, nature’s stock! and, could his 
hour-glass fall, 
Would, as for seed of stars, stoop for the 
sand, 
And by incessant labour gather all.” 


“Truth’s a discovery made by travelling 
minds.” 


Many more such selections might be 
made, but we should weary the reader, 
and therefore give no more. 

Thus ends our account of this poem, 
written in a style which reminds us of 
the old schoolmen, who, we imagine, 
had they written an epic, would have 
written it thus. With much good poetry 
it is yet not a good poem, and with fre- 
quent displays of fancy, is yet fatally 
heavy. If, however, the reader has any 
antiquarian tendencies, and his heart 
loves old volumes bound in time-worn 
calf, there is no poem which he will 
peruse with a greater zest than the dust- 
stained pages of Gondibert. It has the 
very essence of antiquity, and enveloped 
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in the richest covers, would still appear 
unmistakably the offspring of a past cen- 
tury. 

We obtained a copy by accident, be- 
gan to read it through curiosity, and 
have here commemorated it for love. 
May it never be utterly forgotten by the 
world, but always find some few readers 
to appreciate its beauties, and overlook 
its faults, till finally some enthusiastic 
hand shall dare attempt its completion, 
and then may we be there to read it. 


We have now served up the reader our 
promised dish of epics. The materials 
are old, musty with time; we are doubt- 
ful of the reception the compound may 
have, and we confess it is not so tempt- 
ingly seasoned with wit as a dish of such 
composition should be. However this 
may be, we hope the reader has not 
been entirely without entertainment. It 
is pleasant sometimes to look into the 
things of the past, and see what agreea- 
ble fruit has been produced by the cum- 
brous trees of our old literature. Some 
choice harvests of these fruits have been 
most successfully made, as is illustrated 
by the popularity of “ Percy’s Reliques,” 
“Ellis’ Specimens,” ‘“ Scott’s Border 
Minstrelsy,” and others of similar char- 
acter. And we would recommend the 
reader sometimes to lay aside the pro- 
ductions of more modern literature and 
seek amusement in the lucubrations of 
our ancient authors. If he is wearied 
with perusing the brilliant antithesis of 
Macaulay, the cold grandeur of Gibbon, 
and the purity and elegance of Ilume, 
let him turn back for relief to the de- 
lightful chronicles of Froissart, of Prince 
de Joinville, or of Geoffry de Vinsauf. 
Or if the refined eloquence of Robert 
Hall has long enough charmed his mind 
and soothed his heart, let him read 
awhile the more antiquated and obscure 
but not less rich and eloquent pages of 
Jeremy Taylor. Or if the poetical meta- 
physics of Wordsworth and Tennyson, the 
grander inspiration of Byron, and the wild 
extravagance of Southey, have tired the 
wings of his imagination, let him drink till 
revived, of the sweetness of the simple 
old ballads. Or if he is satiated with 
the fascinating wit of Fielding, the 
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pathos of Richardson, the elegance of 
Bulwer, and the humour of Dickens, 
let him make a slight repast upon the 
primitive romances and novels of chi- 
valry, the loves of fair ladies, and the 
combats of brave knights. Whenever 
he may have his appetite completely sat- 
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isfied by the richness of modern litera- 
ture in any department, let him turn to 
the simpler offerings of our distant an- 
cestors in the same art. By so doing, 
he may find amusement for many a 
listless hour, and many a balm for a 
wearied mind. 





Cditor's 


The editorial conduct of this magazine 
will pass into other hands with the next 
issue. In making this announcement, and 
withdrawing from a work to which he has 
given years of unremitting exertion, the 
present editor would be insensible if be 
were not moved to say something to its 
immediate patrons, and to the people of 
the Southern States, whose literary organ 
and exponent it has been for more than a 
quarter of a century. The Southern Lite- 
rary Messenger has reached an age far 
beyond that ordinarily attained by maga- 
zines in America, and might fairly be con- 
sidered as an institution of the country, if 
the patronage of Southern readers had 
been bestowed upon it ina liberal mea- 
sure. That it does not receive the sub- 
stantial encouragement it may reasonably 
claim} has been often cited as a reproach 
against the South. But considerations such 
as this should not enter into a valedictory 
address, and the retiring editor, far from 
wishing to indulge in complaints or repin- 
ings over public indifference, would ex- 
press only the language of grateful ac- 
knowledgment of that uniform kindness 
which has accorded to his eflorts a degree 
of praise, as he fears, greatly dispropor- 
tioned to their merits. 

When he undertook the management of 
the Southern Literary Messenger, his name 
was wholly unknown, even to the State of 


Cable. 


his birth and residence, and carried with 
it no assurance whatever that the high 
reputation of the work would be main- 
tained; but he has the satisfaction to be- 
lieve that while the magazine bas been 
distanced in the race for popular favour 
by many others of more recent origin, it 
has yet never fallen below the standard of 
excellence set up by its founder, and cer- 
tainly the writer of these lines has- been 
cheered from time to time by words of 
approval, and rewarded with “ golden opi- 
nions,” which call for his most thankful 
and cordial recognition. To sustain the 
credit of the South in the Republic of Let- 
ters, to bring out its latent literary activi- 
ties, to incite the young poet to sing its 
historic glories and the loveliness of. its 
scenery, to supply an agency of mental 
culture greatly needed in our section of 
the Union, and to defend Southern civili- 
zation in the intellectual forum of the 
world—such have been his aims, steadily 
pursued under circumstances not always 
of the most favourable kind; and if he 
has accomplished them, in whole or in 
part, he has performed no undignified, no 
unacceptable service. With so much of 
personal remark, the retiring editor con- 
gratulates the subscribers to the Messenger 
on the fact that his duties will hereafter 
be discharged by a gentleman of widely- 
acknowledged talent, whose taste, judg- 
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ment and scholarship will enable him to 
make the magazine yet more worthy of 
their generous support. Under such au- 
spices, it were unreasonable to doubt its 
future success—rather may we hope that 
the determined spirit of its motto will be 
maintained for generations to come—-/u 
gré de nos desirs bien plus qu’aw gré des 
vents ! 7 

And now, most gracious reader, your 
servant of many years bids you farewell! 


Another Statue has been erected in the 
beautiful grounds of the Capitol of Vir- 
ginia, which, as a work of art, will chal- 
lenge the admiration of every visitor, and 
as an image of lofty patriotism, will call 
forth the grateful reverence of succeeding 
generations. The figure of Henry Clay, 
carved out of the purest Italian marble by 
the cunning hand of genius, stands within 
a few yards of the edifice in which, asa 
copying clerk in the Court of Chancery, 
the great Kentuckian wrote, before he had 
ever stood on the soil of Kentucky. Vir- 
ginia, through the zeal and affection of her 
daughters, has at length awarded the high- 
est of earthly honours to a son who never 
ceased to regard her with fondness, though 
he failed while living to secure her confi- 
dence and support. The homage now paid 
to his memory attests at once the greatness 
of the man and the magnanimity of the 
Commonwealth. 


The day of the inauguration of the Sta- 
tue will long be remembered by those who 
participated in its ceremonies. Rarely has 
there been seen a more benignant sky than 
that which bent its arch of blue over river 
and field, park and town, on the twelfth of 
April, 1860. From an early hour of the 
morning every street and square of Rich- 
mond was a-bloom with bright banners 
and smiling faces—a holiday look was on 
every object—crowds poured in from the 
country to witness the pageant, and anon, 
to the clash of martial music, the long pro- 
cession wound its way through the greater 
part of the city to the Square, where the 
veiled Statue awaited the inspiring words 
of the orator to crown the actof commem- 
oration. The scene from the stand was a 
fine one, as the military escort defiled 
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through the grounds, their bayonets gleam- 
ing through the tender foliage of the lin- 
dens just getting into leaf, and the fair mul- 
titude, near at hand, made acres gay with 
bright dresses, over which brilliant mass, 
the eye, looking up the slope, caught sight 
of the majestic master-piece of Crawford, 
poised airily on its pedestal, almost swim- 
ming in the soft sunlight and rich atmos- 
phere of the delicious noon. 


The Oration of B. J. Barbour, Esq., an 
effort in every way so worthy of the occa- 
sion and of the speaker's fame, has been so 
widely copied by the newspaper press that 
few among our readers have not had an 
opportunity of reading it and enjoying its 
rhetorical luxury. The multiplication of 
its copies, however, shall not prevent us 
from transferring to our “Table” some of 
its finest passages, perhaps, we should say, 
those passages which impressed us as the 
finest, for in a discourse so highly wrought, 
and so fervid, from exordium to peroration, 
it is difficult to declare of three or four ex- 
tracts that they are the most eloquent of 
the whole. The prevailing characteristi¢ 
of the discourse is its truthfulness and free- 
dom from extravagance, either in state- 
ment or in illustration, and yet the lan- 
guage gets an almost regal purple on, as 
the orator proceeds. After a narrative 
rapidly drawn of Mr. Clay’s early life, his 
removal to Kentucky and entrance into 
the public councils, Mr. Barbour thus re- 
fers to his course in Congress in 1812: 


“Tt may almost be said that he declared 
the second war against Great Britain. His 
speeches were so many trumpet-calls to 
his countrymen to repel the systematic inso- 
lence and tyranny of a government which 
hoped, that since Washington was gone, 
we might be reduced again by force or 
fraud to colonial vassalage. In the man- 
agement of this question, Mr. Clay exhib- 
ited so many qualities of a great comman- 
der—urged a feeble and almost prostrate 
country to take up arms against a mighty 
power, with such sublime audacity, that it 
was seriously contemplated, if not actually 
proposed by Mr. Madison, to place him at 
the head of our army. The design was 
abandoned, because his services in Con- 
gress were indispensable. It is only left 
for us to imagine how far he would have 
been able to avoid or reverse the diasters 
which fell upon our arms in the commence- 
ment of the conflict. Weshould be mind- 
ful of the sneer to which we may expose 
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ourselves by becoming prophets of the 
past; nor should we forget how many in- 
stances our own age furnishes of the bit 
ing truth of the sentence passed by the 
historian on Galba. ‘Omnium consensu, ca- 
pax imperti—nisi imperasset’—but of this 
we may rest assured, that he would have 
justified, on a sterner field, what he claim- 
ed in the civic contest, when he thaaked 
his God that he had given him a spirit 
which feared nothing but its Maker. The 
example of a serene intrepidity ; or, if ne- 
cessary, of a daring courage, would have 
been offered to our soldiers. ‘Fortune, as 
Bossuet said, * would have had no power 
over him, either in the evils he foresaw or 
jn those which surprised him.’ His would 
have been the spirit of the undaunted and 
dauntless Hector, who neither asked nor 
cared for signs, or omens, or auspices— 


“*Without a sign, his sword the brave man 
draws, 
And asks no omen but his Country cause.’ ”’ 


Mr. Barbour then traces the career of 
the great statesman down to his Senatorial 
triumphs in 1850, and follows it up with 
this most picturesque sketch of his impos- 
ing obsequies— 


“ He appeared in his place at the next 
session; but all saw that the glorious light 
was fading from his noble brow. He died 
as he doubtless wished to die—in the pub- 
lie service, in sight of the theatre of his 
great reuown, almost under the flag of his 
country. Once again his body was in that 
Capitol—not as before, erect with lofty 
crest and glittering eye—but prone and 
pallid in death. Words of earnest and 
truthful eulogy were poured forth; and 
then commenced that great national fune- 
ral march—the more than Aurelian tri- 
umph. Through Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York—and solemn silence rested on 
those great cities, and the crowds that 
once came forth to bail the living form, 
were there in sadness to honour his pass- 
ing bier. His remains were fitly placed, 
the first night, in the old Hall of Indepen- 
dence, afterwards, under guards of honour, 
in City Halls and State Houses; up the 
Hudson, every vessel with its flag at half 
mast, and cannon booming from every 
town and village; along the railroads, with 
multitudes assembled at every station, to 
manifest their share in the general grief; 
across the lakes he loved so well; another 
pageant at Cleveland; wreaths of oak, of 
immortelles, of cypress, of ivy, of laurel; 
old men bursting into tears as they gazed 
upon his coffin; maidens pressing their 
lips upon it in agony of heart; young men 
bowed down by the crushing sense that 
the great chieftain, the centre of their love 
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and hopes, was gone; until at last he 
reached that loved Kentucky, beneath 
whose green sod, with the remains: of her 
own gallant sons, he wished to be laid. 
There let him rest under the epitaph sug- 
gested by a gallant adversary: ‘ Here lies 
a man who was in the public service fifty 
years, and never attempted to deceive his 
countrymen.’ ” 


This is eloquent description of historic 
incident, but the following seems to us not 
less remarkable for its delineation of men- 
tal character. Some allowance must be 
made for the orator’s political opinions; 
but the parallel between the two giant in- 
tellects of the South is most ably carried 
out: 


“It would appear that government, like 
the physical world, is kept in its true orbit 
by opposing forces. In all republics there 
have been two sets of opinions in active 
antagonism—the one looking to the isola- 
tion of the different portions, the other to 
a broad and vital unity. The Grecian Re- 
publics fell, according to Tacitus, because 
they spurned their subjects as aliens. The 
longevity of the Roman Republic was at- 
tained by the opposite policy; its power 
was extended from Germany to the Nile, 
from Britain to the Euphrates, and its laws 
and language were imposed upon the most 
opposite varieties of mankind. Modified 
by the differing circumstances of time and 
position and character—the introduction of 
the representative principle, the peculiar 
relations of our State and General Govern- 
ments—we find the same antagonism per- 
vading our whole political system. Mr. 
Clay took his position as an American. 
His first opponent was Virginia's brilliant 
and eccentric son, John Randolph, of Roan- 
oke. The contest between these opposing 
leaders was irregular, and oftener indicated 
personal hostility than political difference. 
Reconciliation fortunately came at the close 
of this contest, and Mr. Calhoun appeared 
as the calmer and more philosophical ex- 
pounder of the extreme doctrines of States’ 
Rights. Divested of its personal features, 
the antagonism between the Senators of 
South Carolina and Kentucky was as 
marked as in the other instance. The one 
gloried in the contemplation of the vast- 
ness of his country: the other thought it 
necessary to watch with closest scrutiny, 
if not suspicion, the delicate relations of 
the different members. Mr. Clay, a native 
of one State and the adopted child of ano- 
ther, considered the divisions between the 
States as lines which policy drew, but 
which affection should not regard. Mr. 
Calhoun watched them as jealously as the 
founder of Rome guarded his growing 
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walls, which not even a brother might leap 
over with impunity. One expended his 
time and talent in the curious dissection of 
the body politic, tracing its wonderful, and 
to him too often, its fearful anatomy; the 
other sought to endue it with health and 
strength, to make it instinct with life and 
radiant with beauty. Or, if I may add 
another illustration, the South Carolinian, 
in his more hopeful moments, regarded the 
Union as a Constellation, deriving its lustre 
and grandeur from the brightness of each 
particular star; the Kentuckian found the 
image of his country in some grand river, 
like our giant Mississippi, each valley 
sending its rill and lofty mountains speed- 
ing their torrents to swell its rapid tide; 
on its banks he saw fertile fields and hap- 
py homesteads; the blended sounds of 
manifold industry went up from pleasant 
villages and stately cities; on its bosom 
were countless vessels laden with the pro- 
ducts and fabrics of a land framed in the 
prodigality of nature; and thus crowned 
with the trophies of Agriculture and of 
Art, he saw it rushing to the sea, and de- 
livering to white-winged Commerce the 
bread to feed and the raiment to clothe a 
world, 

* Posterity will do justice to both of these 
great men—to the political speculations of 
the one, and the remarkable executive 
ability of the other—for therein was the 
difference which made their paths more 
and more widely divergent. One was a 
statesman, grappling with present difficul- 
ties; the other a dreaming philosopher, 
following principles as the Prince of East- 
ern fable followed his arrow beyond the 
habitations of man, beyond the bounds of 
probability. In their temperaments this 
antagonism was equally manifest. One 
was the oracle of bounding hope— 


‘And his eye kindled 
With the prophecy of glorious years.’ 


The other became the prophet of woe, and 
trembled, like the ancient Pythoness, under 
the agony of his own forebodings— 


‘There was a listening fear in his regard, 
As if calamity had but begun; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its storéd thunder laboring up.’ 


One went down to the grave in gloom and 
sorrow, bewailing the fate of the ‘ South— 
the poor South;’ the other with his latest 
articulation, blessed that Union which he 
believed was to be the assurance of hap- 
piness to an ‘undefined, unlimited, endless, 
perpetual posterity.’” 


The concluding paragraphs are express- 
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ed in words of rare dignity and eloquence, 
and bring the Oration to a fitting and effec- 
tive climax— 


“This majestic figure will stand in per- 
fect unison with the scene which presents 
itself from the crest of this Capitolian hill 
a scene rich in natural beauty, in the 
manifestations of humanizing arts and stir- 
ring enterprise, and all the proofs of a re- 
fined and prosperous civilization. In the 
character and variety of its objects, it is 
congenial with the hopes and aims of his 
life. There isthe lovely landscape spread- 
ing in the distance—the long lines of your 
railroads stretching out to bind mighty 
States together—above you is the canal 
destined to accomplish his cherished wish 
for the union of the East and West—be- 
low you the populous city, and at its feet 
the rapid river whose power he would 
have urged you to appropriate, until the 
mournful monotone of its falls was hushed 
in the cheerful chorus of your factories. 


“ Here, then, in these beautiful grounds, 
under these propitious heavens, as cloud- 
less as his own fame, on the soil of his na- 
tive State—on the very spot, perchance, 
where he once stood a poor, friendless, 
unknown boy—in the presence of this vast 
multitude, assembled from all parts of the 
Union—on his birth-day gleaming in the 
calendar, and bright in the memory of mil- 
lions, we inaugurate the statue of the pa- 
triot-statesman, Henry Clay, and dedicate 
it to the great cause of human industry, 
progress and freedom. Here let it stand, 
the model and monitor of his countrymen— 
that men may learn from it the certain 
honours which await beneficent genius, 
ardent patriotism and spotless integrity--— 
that envy, hatred, unhallowed ambition, 
civil discord and sectional strife, may fly 
abashed from its presence as Alaric, the 
pest of nations, fled fmghtened from the 
Acropolis, under the quelling gaze of the 
statue of Minerva. And let this be our 
parting and animating hope, that when 
generation after generation, and age after 
age shall have passed away----when my- 
riads of freemen are reposing in peace, 
prosperity and happiness beneath the can- 
opy of our country’s greatness, it shall still 
be the pride and pleasure, and perfect 
privilege of the pilgrim of every clime, to 
come here as to a shrine, to bow the head in 
honour of the great men whose effigies 
surround him, and to bend the knee in 
gratitude to the God who gave them.” 





The statue, raised to its pedestal under 
circumstances so auspicious, and unveiled 
at the moment the Oration was ended, is 
from the chisel of Joel T. Hart, the sculp- 
tor of Kentucky, who has for many years 
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resided in Florence, where his studio is 
much visited by Americans and English- 
men. It is the counterpart in marble of 
the bronze statue inaugurated on the same 
day in New Orleans, except in its propor- 
tions, that being colossal and this of life- 
size. It represents Mr. Clay in the attitude 
of debate, and is an accurate, and, but for 
the possible imputation of the pun, we 
would say speaking, likeness of the man. 
But one thing was wanting to the eclat of 
the day in Richmond----the presence of the 
sculptor, who was at the New Orleans 
celebration. 


The letter of Lord Macaulay to the 
How. Henry 8. Randall, on the Govern- 
ment of the United States, has excited a 
large degree of attention on both sides of 
the Atlantic. In the greater number of 
the Northern newspapers which trans- 
ferred it to their columns, no credit what- 
ever was given to this magazine for hav- 
ing first laid it before the public, nor in 
the comments made upon his lordship’s 
argument was there in any instance the 
slightest mention of the Messenger, and 
the remarks with which we prefaced the 
letter. We are not at all surprised at this, 
nor does it give us the least annoyance, 
since we have long ago given up the expec- 
tation of breaking in upon the habit of our 
literary brethren “beyond the Tweed,” of 
quietly ignoring Southern magazines. We 
merely mention the matter en passant. In 
England, the letter is credited to the New 
York journals, and some of the discussions 
elicited by it there are sufficiently curious. 
Two Secretaries of Lord Macaulay have 
written to the Times to remark upon the 
views presented in the letter as wholly in 
conflict with sentiments known to have 
been entertained by the historian, and one 
of them certainly convicts him of a very 
glaring inconsistency by citations froma 
speech in Parliament, in which he ex- 
presses a very hopeful opinion of popular 
suffrage in the United States. We cannot 
help being amused, however, at the tho- 
roughly English way in which both these 
gentlemen treat a letter so much at va- 
riance with their private knowledge of 
Macaulay’s views. One tells us that the 
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style is quite unlike that of his lordship, 
and the other has the insolence to suggest 
that it may be partly or wholly a forgery. 
Now, the style seems to us so thoroughly 
characteristic of the writer that we would 
have undertaken to discover him without 
the name, and there is something so pre- 
posterous in an obscure private Secretary’s 
imputing forgery to the distinguished biog- 
rapher of Jefferson, a gentleman whom 
Macaulay treats in their correspondence 
with the greatest respect, that we can only 
laugh at it, without feeling indignant at 
all. We need hardly say that the letter, of 
which the whole was not published, was 
entirely in the handwriting of Macaulay, 
with which we had been familiar for years. 
Apropros of the letter, one of the editors of 
the Richmond Dispatch, in an excellent 
leading article on the subject, falls into 
two blunders, the first of very little import- 
ance, both of which we may be permitted 
to correct. The letter was not published 
five or six months ago, as the Dispatch 
states, but in the month of March. Nor 
was it written after Macaulay had been 
elevated to the peerage, so that the very 
natural idea that his opinions of republi- 
canism had been modified by his acquisi- 
The letter is 
signed “T. B. Macaulay,” and when it was 
written, the peerage was a reward for his 
labours which he little expected. 


tion of a title, has no force. 


We take pleasure in correcting an error 
into which we were innocently led, in 
asserting that “Florence Percy,” (whose 
beautiful poem of “ How strange it will 
be,” we published in the Messenger for 
January,) was but a second nom de plume 
of one of our own correspondents. We 
did not name the latter, but we had 
reference to the gifted poetess who blesses 
us from time to time with the most ex- 
quisite verses, under the modest signature 
of “Amie.” We learn that 


from her 


“Florence Percy” is altogether another 
person, now rejoicing amid the dreamy 
beauties of Italy. Amie herself has sought 
the distant clime of California, where she 
betrays that poetic sensibility in the New 
land just brought to civilization, which 
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her sister in song manifests in the old  tributor for the following stanzas from the 
home of the Muses. 


Thanks to our con- Pacific— 
LONE MOUNTAIN CEMETERY. 


Far beyond the city’s tumult, 
And the thronging passers’ tread, 

Stands the beautiful Lone Mountain, 
City of the Dead. 

Grandeur sleeps along the hillside— 
Beauty in each grassy vale; 

And the stirring trees chant vespers 
To the evening gale. 


Statesmen with their tasks unended, 
Poets with rare songs unsung, 

Little child, and maid, and matron, 
Love’s sweet harp unstrung ; 

God’s true nobles, poor, yet loyal— 
Honoured brows from many a clime, 

Gently rest where gates of silence 
Shut them.out from Time. 


They have left the sunny vineyard, 
And the classic palm-tree’s shade ; 
Turned them from the green Savannah, 
And the heathery glade— 
Looked their last on Alpine glaciers, 
On the dreary northern snows, 
And the orient’s bowers enchanting, ‘ 
There to find repose. 


They have braved unnumbered dangers— 
Tempests of the raging main, 
Perils of the mountain passes, 
Languors of the plain; 
All the treacherous miasma, 
And the tropic’s fervid breath, 
Amid Nature’s peaceful beauty 
Thus to learn of Death! 


Wails of unavailing anguish 
From all climes beneath the sun, 
Have gushed forth for these mute dwellers, 
Though their griefs are done! 
Cheeks have blanched with secret sorrow— 
Silvered heads have bowed with care 
Childish mirth been hushed in weeping 
For the sleepers there! 


Winter, as in soft compassion 
For the strangers none may weep, 
Leaves his snows, to scatter roses 
Where they lie asleep. 
Spring and summer light the valleys 
With a wilderness of bloom ; 
Every season weaves in passing 
Garlands for the tomb. 


When the morning’s ruddy lustre 
Breaks along the eastern hills, 

O’er their graves like tears of amber, 

The rich light distils. 
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Hour by hour in dreamy splendour 


The clear Heaven above them lies, 
With the mellow depth and beauty 


Of Italian skies. 


Murmurs of the blue Pacific. 


Which the wandering winds have caught, 
With a sadder sound than silence, 


Overlean the spot. 


And when twilight’s lucent splendours 
Flush and pale along the west, 
Pilgrims by the Gates of Glory 


San Francisco, February, 1860. 


Seem they, taking rest! 





Porms. By Tomas Bucwanan Reap. A 
New and Enlarged Edition. In Two 
Volumes. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
1860. 


Edgar Poe rarely erred in the bestowal 
of praise, and when he declared that 
Thomas Buchanan Read was one the 
truest poets in the country, at a time when 
this writer had produced but a few of the 
delicious verses contained in these beau- 
tiful volumes, he but anticipated the judg- 
ment of the North British Review and 
other equally high authorities in literature 
across the water. There are two things 
worthy of remark about Read and his po- 
etical reputation. The first is that he has 
had no clique to write him up, no 
brother members of a Mutual Admira- 
tion Society to iterate his praises; his ac- 
ceptance at the hands of the public has 
been won simply by tho melody of his 
rhythm, the delicacy of his sentiment, and 
the elevation of his thought. He has 
sung his pure and modest song, not as an 
improvisatore heralded for his wondrous 
skill and extraordinary genius, but as 
a bird that comes out of the woodland 
and pours forth his strain, to be enjoyed 
by all who are fortunate enough to hear 
it and who are impressible to such happy 
sounds. The second thing to be remark- 
ed is that of all our writers he seems to 
be the most thoroughly American. Asa 
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painter Read has long resided in Italy, and 
he might have found themes for his muse 
in the atmosphere of that sunny home of 
the beautiful, in the sweet idolatries of his 
art, in the stirring historic memories of the 
land, and in the clash of arms that rang 
through the very streets of his Tuscan 
home, but his untravelled heart turned 
with fondness to America when he ex- 
changed the palette for the lyre, and his 
fancy, flying over land and sea, from the 
haunts of the Medici, to the green fields 
of Pennsylvania, delighted to recal the old 
farm-house, and the Conestoga teamsters 
and the flashing waters of the Passaic. 
And Mr. Read is not less true to his coun- 
try in the manner of his poems than in 
the choice of his subjects. Disdaining to 
imitate the sentimentalists of the conti- 
nent in their affectations, he rejects as 
well the vague and involved style of the 
modern British poets, and, living within a 
stone’s throw of the Brownings, with 
whom his association has been frequent 
and intimate, he has yet dared to versify 
in language as simple as that of Gold- 
smith, employing those metres and modes 
of expression which we may fairly claim 
as American, since they are no longer 
used in England. 

We should like to have an unlimited 
privilege of quotation from these volumes, 
but a few extracts are all that we can 
present to our readers. The “New Pas- 
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toral” abounds in passages of grace and 
beauty. It is not now published for the 
first time, but it is a poem that will long 
continue to be admired, for it is based on 
a subject wholly national—the removal of 
a family from one of the older States to 
the prairie. The incidents of the migra- 
tion, the scenery that presents itself on 
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the way, and the emotions suggested by 
the desertion of an old home and the 
search for a new one, these furnish Mr. 
Read with the material for much effective 
versification. The following tribute to the 
Old Dominion is very handsomely ex- 
pressed. The emigrants are descending 
the Ohio— 


In another part of the poem occurs this 
eloquent apostrophe to the United States, 


Here, on the left, 
Virginia, whose historic name recals 
The scenes of chivalry and old romance—- 
A State which lavished heroes, as a mountain 
Gives to the land its rivers. The broad home 
Of Raleigh’s hope and Pocahontas’ love, 
Of Washington, and Jefferson, and him 
Who, midst the ery of “treason,” shook the world, 
Till Tyranny, with all his traitor band, 
Apace recoiled, as billows to the blast. 


Fourth of July orators, but full of hope 
and fervour— 


not magnificent enough perhaps for the 







We can indulge ourselves with but one 
more gem from this collection. 
compliment paid. by the poet 













O thou, my country, may the future see 
Thy shape majestic stand supreme as now, 
And every stain which mars thy starry robe, 
In the white sun of truth, be blanched away! 
Hold thy grand posture with unswerving mien, 
Firm as a statue proud of its bright form, 
Whose purity would daunt the vandal-hand 
In fury raised to shatter! From thine eye 
Let the clear light of freedom still dispread 
The broad, unclouded, stationary noon ! 
Still with thy right hand on the fasces lean, 
And with the other point the living source 
Whence all thy glory comes; and where unseen, 
But still all-seeing, the great patriot-souls, 
Whose swords and wisdom left us thus enriched, 
Look down and note how we fulfil our trust! 
Still hold beneath thy fixed and sandal’d foot 
The broken sceptre and the tyrant’s gyves ; 
And let thy stature shine above the world, 
A form of terror and of loveliness ! 


brother-painter, Church, with reference to 
the superb picture, now on exhibition in 
the country—the “ Heart of the Andes.” 


It is the 
to his 


Traverse the oceans, seek for unknown strands; 
With great explorers ride through marvellous lands; 
Walk with the poet where his kingdom lies,— 

A realm of light beneath enchanted skies ; 

Between bright islands sail the spicy seas, 

Beside the mighty-hearted Genoese ; 

Conquer with Cortes the barbaric States, 

And pass through El Dorado’s golden gates ; 

Shout with the great Balboa and his crew, 

What time a new sea sparkles into view: 

With Ponce de Leon seek the fabled stream 

Through flowery-valleys brighter than his dream ; 
But never any sight of new-found land 
Shall equal this, where we entranced stand, 
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With dewy eyes and overflowing heart, 
Gazing from the exalted hill of Art! 


This is not sorrowing Italy, nor these 


The storied winding of the Pyrenees, 

Nor are yon high and trackless realms of snow 
The over-travelled Alps, the guide-man’s show! 
But these, in depth of equatorial green, 

Are the fresh Cordilleras, where between 
Wander bewildering rivers, dancing down 

Their rocky terraces of golden brown, 


Clapping their watery hands, 


About the falls 


The trees are wreathed like happy bacchanals, 

Here blooms a world that fears not cold nor drouth, 
The lavish luxury of the teeming South, 

The carnival of summer, far and near, 

In lands where summer lords it all the year; 

And over all, his Andean front aglow, 


We have but a word to add to our com- 
mendation of Mr. Read's volumes, and 
this is, that the beautiful typography of 
Ticknor and Fields might almost inspire 
one to write poetry in order to have it so 
charmingly printed. 


Tue New American Cyctopmpia. A 
Popular Dictionary of General Know- 
ledge. Edited by Grorer Ripitey and 
Cuas. A. Dana. Vol. IX. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 1860. [From 
J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


This imposing work is now more than 
half finished, and despite the unfriendly 
comments of certaifii hypercritical journals 
has established itself very firmly in pub- 
lic favour. The commendation we have 
felt warranted in bestowing on it from 
time to time was not the less willingly ren- 
dered, because we had reason to arraign 
one of its editors, Mr Dana, for a want 
of fairness in another publication—the 
“Household Book of Poetry.” We have 
rarely examined a work in which there 
seemed to be a more honest effort, on the 
part of the compilers, to observe a strict 
impartiality in the articles on doubtful or 


mooted subjects of history and polities. — 


The “New American Cyclopedia,” in- 
deed, appears tous in all respects the most 
excellent dictionary of general knowledge, 
for circulation among all classes of the 
community, in all portions of our extend- 
ed Union, that we have ever met with. 


Vol. 1X., which has just been laid upon 
our table by the Richmond agent, Mr. J. 
W. Randolph, falls in no particular behind 
its predecessors in interest and va.ue. 
Three of the longest and most important 
articles in the volume—those on Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, and Washington 


Great Chimborazo sits upon his tarone of snow! 


Irving, are from the busy, but accurate 
and elegant pen of John Esten Cooke, 
and will be read with the liveliest satis- 
faction as compact but lucid biographical 
essays. One of these, the article on Jef- 
ferson, we transfer to the pages of this 
number of our magazine. It was a very 
high compliment paid to our young Vir- 
ginian Jitterateur to request him to prepare 
the memoir of Geoffrey Crayon, but we do 
not hesitate to say that no man in Amer- 
ica, not excepting Mr. William Cullen 
Bryant, the eulogist of Irving at the recent 
celebration of the New York Historical 
Society, would have performed the task 
more acceptably. Mr. Cooke visited Sun- 
nyside some months before the death of 
Mr. Irving, enjoyed for a brief period his 
delightful society, was honoured with his 
confidence, and seems to have caught the 
exact tone of his literary character from a 
personal knowledge of the man joined to 
careful study of his writings. We are 
glad to learn that Mr. Cooke will continue 
his labours for the Cyclopedia through the 
entire series of volumes. 

We notice on several pleasant pages of 
Volume IX. the marks of a new editorial 
hand—that of Chas. G. Leland, Esq,., 
otherwise known as “Meister€arl.” Mr. 
Leland has moved to New York within 
the past year, and is now regularly en- 
gaged on the Cyclopedia’s staff. He is 
remarkable for the mingled grace and 
spirit of his writings in prose and verse, 
and is just the man to enliven the German 
department which is especially under his 
charge, with agreeable criticisms. 


We might go on to mention other 
writers who contribute to the volume be- 
fore us instructive and appropriate pa- 


pers, but our limits forbid, nor is it need- 


ful that we should do so. We hazard 
nothing in the prediction that long before 
the appearance of the final volume of 
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the series, several new editions of the 
earlier volumes will be called for by an 
appreciative public. 


From Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
through Mr. A. Morris, we have received 
a very handsome reprint of the “ Cax- 
tons”—the first of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton’s domestic novels, and one of the 
most charming books in the language. 
We are not sure that if we were asked 
which work of fiction, brought out during 
the last ten years, we would most gladly 
have written, we should not answer the 
“ Caxtons,” unless we named one of its 
successors, “ My Novel,” or “What will 
He Do with It?’ David Copperfield, Van- 
ity Fair, Jane Eyre, John Halifax, Adam 
Bede, either one of these would make, 
and two of them have made, a reputation 
of itself, but there is an artistic conyplete- 
ness, a genial scholarship and a hearty 
sympathy in the later novels of Bulwer 
that raise them almost out of the range 
of criticism. We trust the Harpers will 
give us the Pisistratus Caxton books in 
uniform style with this acceptable volume. 
Another work of a more imposing kind 
undertaken by the same house is the ‘“His- 
tory of France,’ by Parke Godwin, of 
which we have the first volume before us. 
The narrative is brought down to a point 
only forty years later than the death of 
Charlemagne. It is very full and philo- 
sophical, and supplies an account of the 
Roman invasion and of the reigns of those 
half mythical, shadowy monarchs who 
succeeded each other on the. throne of 
France almost as rapidly as the spectre 
kings in the vision of Macbeth, such as it 
would be difficult to find in any other 
work with which we are acquainted. Mr. 
Godwin writes with great fervour and at 
times with real eloquence, and we are in- 
spired with an easy confidence that when 
he shall come down to a later period of 
French history and grapple with charac- 
ters who are better known to us, his 
History willattract thousands of delighted 
readers. 

Messrs. James Woodhouse & Co. have 
kindly furnished us with two of the more 
recent publications of Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields. Of these “Travel and Study in 
Italy,” by Charles Eliot Norton, commends 
itself to our liking by its thoughtful com- 
mentary upon the treasures of art and the 
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exquisite scenery of that glorious land. 
Whoever writes on Italy has won for 
himself a hearing in advance by his 
choice of a subject, and we believe no 
volume thereupon since Eustace’s Classi- 
cal Tour, has failed of a certain acceptance 
at the hands of the public. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that the task 
assumed, is the more difficult from the 
very number of the works already pro- 
duced. Mr. Norton is less minute and ex- 
haustive than Mr. Hillard, and while he 
does not invest Italy with any new attrac- 
tions, he shows himself to have been a 
very close observer and loving student of 
her ruins, her manners, people, govern- 
ment, climate and outward manifestations. 
A companion volume to this may be found 
in Mademoiselle Mori—a Tale of Modern 
Rome. This is a romance that reminds 
us in some of its passages of Madame de 
Stael. It is severe on the social condi- 
tion of the Papal City and sustains many 
of the charges made by Mons. Edmond 
About. 

Pioneer Preachers and People of the Mis- 
sissippt is the title of a new work by the 
Rev. Wm. H. Milburn, well known as the 
Blind Preacher, from the press of Derby 
& Jackson. Mr. Milburn enjoys a well- 
deserved popularity, as an unpretending 
but agreeable historian of the missionary 
labours of his church in the great West. 
He writes with freedom and vivacity, 
without cant or affectation, and, in spite of 
his painful infirmity, has seen more than 
the majority of travellers who undertake 
to record their adventures. The same 
publishers have issued Wooing and War- 
ring wm the Wilderness, by Chas. D. Kirk, 
a sort of loose diary of life in Kentucky, 
which Mr. Kirk, by the use of a bad pun, 
calls Canetucky. The title is alliterative 
to a fault and there is a good deal of stuff 
in the volume, and yet we have derived 
some pleasure from its pages. 

Mr. Randolph of this city has sent us 
a puzzle under the title of * Ossawatomie 
Sold.” We confess ourselves floored by 
itt Weknow not whether it is prose or 
poetry, nor are we able to discover 
whether the author designs an elaborate 
quiz upon the public, or is serious in his 
enigmatical verses. We shall hand over 
the volume to our administrator de bonis 
non with the will annexed, Dr. George W. 
Bagby, not doubting that his acute mind 
will discern its esoteric meaning and do 
full justice to the subject. 





